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For  twenty  centuries  since  the  barbarous  Roman  empire  militarily 
overwhelmed  the  Jewish  nation  and  destroyed  its  statehood,  the  Jewish 
people  has  turned  in  its  prayer,  thought,  and  aspirations  to  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  that  state.  The  many  centuries  of  exile  cloaked  the  creative 
vigor  of  the  Jewish  nation  with  that  hope  born  of  despair,  that  over- 
powering Messianic  hope  that  precluded  any  aggressive  and  forceful 
action  designed  for  the  reenactment  of  that  national  drama,  the 
Jewish  state. 

In  our  generation  that  prayer  has  begun  to  become  a  reality.  That 
aspiration  has  begun  to  become  an  actuality.  Unbowed  by  the  perfidy 
of  Britain  and  other  great  nations,  unawed  by  the  British-Arab  military 
might,  the  Jew  stands  with  resolution  and  courage  on  the  soil  of  his 
ancestors.  With  his  strength  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  all  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine  is  his,  with  his  valor  stemming  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause,  the  Jew  needs  no  commissions  or  vacillating,  impotent 
leaders  or  organizations  to  grant  or  slice  away  any  portion  of  his  land. 
For  Biblically  and  historically  the  Jew  possesses  all  of  Palestine.  And 
Jewish  statehood  will  come  territorially  to  fruition  only  when  every 
square  mile  of  Jewish  soil  is  in  Jewish  hands. 

The  statehood  achieved  at  the  cost  of  much  gallant  Jewish  blood 
provides  the  medium  for  the  revilalization  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
culture.  The  Jewish  nation  the  world  over  looks  to  Israel  with  hope 
and  expectation.  To  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel  with  Biblical  b.)undaries 
and   Biblical   vitalitv  we  dedicate   this  book  of  high  school   memories. 
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^tJjE,  the  members  of  the  National  Council,  representing  the  Jewish  people 

111'"  Palestine  and  the  Zionist  movement  of  the  world,  met  together  in 

solemn    assembly   by    virtue    of   the   natural    and   historic    right  of   the 

Jewish   people    and    the    resolution    of    the    General   Assembly    of   the    United 

Nations,  hereby   proclaim  the  establishment    of   the  Jewish    state    in  Palestine, 

to  be  called  Israel. 

We  hereby  declare  that  as  from  the  termination  of  the  mandate  at  mid- 
night this  night  of  the  14th  to  1.5th  of  May,  194«,  and  until  the  setting  up  of 
duly  elected  bodies  of  the  state  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  to  be  drawn 
up  by  a  Constituent  Assembly  not  later  than  the  1st  day  of  October,  1948,  the 
present  National  Council  shall  act  as  the  Provisional  State  Council,  and  its 
executive  organ,  the  National  Administration,  shall  constitute  the  provisional 
government  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  State  of  Israel  will  promote  the  development  of  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  its  inhabitants;  will  be  based  on  jirecepts  of  liberty,  justice  and 
peace  taught  by  the  Hebrew  prophets;  will  uphold  the  full  social  and  political 
equality  of  all  its  citizens  without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  sex;  will  guar- 
antee full  freedom  of  conscience,  worship,  education  and  culture;  will  safeguard 
the  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  shrines  and  holy  places  of  all  religions,  and 
will  dedicate  itself  to  the  principles  of  the  Cluirter  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  State  of  Israel  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  organs  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Nations  in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution  of 
November  29,  1947,  and  will  take  steps  to  bring  about  an  economic  union  over 
the  whole  of  Palestine. 

We  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  assist  the  Jewish  people  in  the  building 
of  its  state  and  to  admit  Israel  into  the  family  of  nations. 

In  the  midst  of  wanton  aggression  we  call  upon  the  Arab  inhabitants  of 
the  State  of  Israel  to  return  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  play  their  part  in  the 
development  of  the  state,  with  full  and  equal  citizenship  and  due  representa- 
tion in  all  its  bodies  and  institutions,  provisional  or  permanent. 

We  offer  peace  and  amity  to  all  neighboring  states  and  their  peoples,  and 
invite  them  to  cooperate  with  the  independent  Jewish  nation  for  the  common 
good  of  all.  The  State  of  Israel  is  ready  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
peaceful  progress  and  reconstruction  of  the  Middle  East.  Our  call  goes  out  to 
the  Jewish  people  all  over  the  world  to  rally  to  our  side  in  the  task  of  immi- 
gration and  development,  and  to  stand  by  us  in  the  great  struggle  for  the 
fulfillment   of  the  dream  of  generations — the  redemption  of  Israel. 


THE  OLD  HELPING  BUILD  THE  NEW 


A    couple    of    Jewish    desert    fighters,    and    an    Orthodox    youth    greeting    the    morning    with 
phylacteries   hound   tight   on  his   arm   and   rifle   slung   over  his   shoulder. 


Festival  time;  the  first  fruits  have  been 
gathered,  and  are  beinfi  broufiht  to 
market.  The  ancient  ceremony  of 
Bikurim  is  a  vital  part  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture. 


The  children  of  Israel 
share  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  Jewish  State.  Above, 
school  children  stand  at 
attention  as  the  flag  is 
raised. 


(rirls    gather    flowers    while    hiking    in 
the    beautiful    fields. 
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^e^Acv^  ia<^  a^^^ad. . . 


Yeshiva  University,  whose  qualitative  grovvth  was  attested  to  this  year  by 
the  Middle  States  Association  which  granted  it  full  accreditation,  also  made 
during  the  past  year  a  significant  step  forward  in  its  quantitative  expansion. 
On  November  16,  the  memorable  ground-breaking  ceremonies  were  held  for  the 
University's  new  buildings,  located  on  Amsterdam  Avenue  between  185th  and 
186th  Streets.  Among  the  distinguished  guests  were  Representative  Jacob  Javits, 
Representative  Arthur  G.  Klein,  State  Housing  Commissioner  Herman  Stich- 
man  and   federal  and  state  education  officials. 


Today  the  buildings  stand 
complete,  ready  to  provide 
25,000  square  feet  of  area 
and  forty-five  much  need- 
ed classrooms,  laborator- 
ies, and  offices. 
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FACULTY 


SHELLEY  R.  SAPHIRE  Prmripnl 

B.A.,  The  College  of  ihe  City  of  New  York,  1912 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1920 

NORMAN   B.  ABRAMS  liegUtrar 

ANN  GORKIN  Secretary  to  the  Registrar 

B.A.,  Hunter  College,  1945 
RABBI  MICHAEL  BERNSTEIN  Hebreiv 

B.S.,  Yeshiva  College,  1936 
MILTON  P.  BORIN  Art 

B.S.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1927 
SASCHA  CHARLES  Latin.  French.  Spanish 

J.D.,  Vienna,  1924;  Ph.D.,  1927 
ARTHUR   DEIXEL   English 

B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1905 

Pd.M.,  New  York  University,  1909;  J.D.,  1933;  J.S.D.,  1936 
EDWARD   FRANKEL   Biology 

B.S.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1930 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931 
HENRY  FRIED  French 

B.A.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1915 
LOUIS   GENDELL   „ French   and  Spunish 

B.A.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1922 

L.L.B.,  Fordham  University,  1929 
SAMUEL   L.   GREITZER   Mathematics 

B.S.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1927 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1931 
EMERY  GROSSMAN   Music 

Certifieate  in  Music,  1930 
BENJAMIN    KRONISH    History 

B.S.S.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1924 
EMANUEL  S.  LEIBEL  _ English 

B.A.,  Columbia  University,  1920;  M.A.,  1921 
JOSEPH   LICHTENBERG    Mathematics 

B.S.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1912 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1916 
JOSEPH  MANDELKORN   Physics 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  College,  1947 
ABRAHAM  HARTSTEIN  Hebretc 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  College,  1944 
SIMON   S.   PALESTRANT   4rt 

Diploma  in  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  1929;  B.S.,  New  York  University,  1935 

M.A.,  The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1937 
BERNARD  SARACHEK  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1935 
MAURICE  SCHAIN  General  Science  and  Biology 

B.S.,  George  Washington  University,  1926 

M.S.,  Columbia  University,  1928 
MAX   SCHERER   Chemistry 

B.S.,  Cooper  Union  College,  1918 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1930 
BENJAMIN   D.   SHAPIRO   History.  Civics  and  Economics 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University,  1919;  M.A.,  1920 

J.D.,  New  York  U.iiversity,  1932 
WALTER    SPIELMAN   Librarian 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  College,  1947 
ABRAHAM  TAUBER  E,ig/,,s/i  and  Speech 

B.S.,  The  College   of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  1931 

M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1932 
HYMAN    WETSTEIN   Physical    Education 

B.S.,  New  York  University,  1937;  M.A.,  1941 
RABBI  SOLOMON  WIND  He6rei<' 

B.S.S.,  The  College  of  the  Citv  of  New  York,  1930 

D.H.L.,  Bernard   Revel   Graduate   School.  1942 
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DR.  SAMUEL   BELKIN 


April,  1948 
To  The  Student-Body: 

You,  the  students  of  our  Talmudical  Academy,  and  particularly  the  Graduating  Class  of 
1948  have  great  reason  to  rejoice,  for  your  period  of  transition  from  hoyhood  into  manhood 
was  spent  in  the  ideal  atmosphere  of  Torah  learning  and  modern  culture.  I  watched  your 
gradual  progress  and  I  was  inspired  by  your  spirit,  and  hy  the  selfless  devotion  of  your 
Roshei  ha-Yeshiva  and  teachers. 

I  exhort  you  to  remain  steadfast  in  our  religious  beliefs;  in  the  mode  of  living  and  in 
the  ethical  and  spiritual  convictions  which  are  the  essence  and  guiding  spirit  of  our  lives. 
It  is  only  by  the  immortal  truths  of  the  Torah  and  our  sacred  traditions,  by  being  true  to 
ourselves  and  our  sacred  heritage  that  we  can  best  serve  ourselves  and  our  fellowmen. 
Godliness  as  the  foundation  of  our  lives;  obedience  to  the  Divine  Law  of  the  Torah,  and 
usefulness  for  the  common-good  of  mankind  are  the  fundamental  parts  of  the  training  of  a 
Yeshiva  man. 

These  sacred  values  you  must  always  bear  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

SAMUEL  BELKIN, 

President. 
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DK.   SHELLY  R.  SAPHIRE 


To  the   Hia  Graduating  Class 

Dear  Young  Friends: 

The  exercises  which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  29th,  in  ceUl.ralion  of  the  official 
termination  of  your  high  school  course  of  studies  will  mark  the  thirt<*t^*<^lW  occa.sion  since 
the  first  graduation  in  1919.  At  that  time,  a  mere  handful,  but  six  yofing  pioneers,  presented 
themselves  for  the  long  sought  for  award  which  signified  the  successful  completion  of  their 
task.  Since  that  first  graduation  in  1919,  several  thousand  young  men  ha\e  gone  forth  from 
our  sacred  walls. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  roster  of  names  which  is  printed  in  our  high  school 
alunuii  bulletin  will  cause  the  heart  of  every  self-respecting  Jew  to  swell  with  pride  and 
satisfaction.  Among  their  nund)er  one  will  find  not  only  rabbis  and  religious  leaders  and 
teachers,  but  representatives  in  all  walks  of  life,  «a_ia**«»(  arc  amply  and  honorably  repre- 
sented in  this  list.  Every  part  of  our  country,  every  segment  of  our  national  Jewish  life,  is 
permeated  and  enriched  by  the  contributions  which  our  graduates  have  to  offer  to  make  up 
the  sum  total  of  human  experience. 

As  we  look  back  with  justifiable  and  pardonable  pride  upon  llie  llinii-aiiil-  \\\w  ba\r 
preceded  you,  we  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  you,  their  >()unger  brolbei^.  \\\\\  lollnw  in 
their  foot  steps.  We  pray  that  you  will  hold  precious  those  high  standard.-  ami  bifl\  ideal- 
of  citizenship  and  service,  of  faith  in,  and  loyally  to, our  American  democrac;  thai  wi'  ha\  e 
tried  to  inculcate  in  you,  and  that  you  will  put  into  living  practice,  and  uphold  in  your 
daily  lives,  the  sacred  laws  and  traditions  of  our  holy  Torah.  Alay  you  prove  a  souici^  of 
pride  and  joy  to  your  parents  and  your  Alma  Mater! 


Sincerelv  vours. 


SHELLEY  R.  SAPHIRE. 

Vrinv'i\nd 
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TRIBUTE 


JOSEPH  LICHTENBERG 


Through  the  many  years  that  Mr.  Lichtenberg  has  been  associated  with 
Talniudical  Academy,  he  has  won  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of 
students.  His  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  school  activities  have  brought  him 
into  close  personal  contact  with  the  boys.  They  have  learned  to  look  to  him 
for  sincere  and  patient  understanding,  and  have  profited  from  his  inspiring 
leadership. 

We  are  proud  and  honored  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Lichtenberg,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  manifold  services  and  encouraging  guidance  to  the  students  of 
Talniudical  Academy. 


—  sixteen  — 
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ELCHAMITE 


Phillip  Gary  Abend 

1112— 25th  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  capital  fellow  from  Washington,  D.  C,  Gary 
is  a  walking  encyclopedia.  He  has  the  largest 
collection  of  useless  information  on  record.  Did 
you  know  that  Sen.  Parnell  Thomas'  first  wife's 
second  child  lives  at  3001  Lenin  Street,  Moscow, 
Arizona?  ''Flip"  intends  to  study  at  Georgetown 
U.   for  a   career  as  an  industrial  chemist. 


Israel   Wolf  Charny 

2044  East   13th   Street,   Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Yisrael,  our  Class  Historian  and  Journalist  from 
Brooklyn,  set  an  astounding  record  as  editor  of 
the  Academy  News.  He  actually  published  it. 
Izzy  plans  to  attend  C.C.N.Y.  where  he  will 
major  in  Psychology  and  History.  His  ambition 
is  to  join  his  brother  in  Aretz. 


Melvin  Lawrence  Cohen 

1251^1st   Street,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Moshe  is  best  known  for  his  free  verse  and  short 
stories.  As  Senior  Class  President,  he  coordi- 
nated all  class  functions.  Mel  probably  will  em- 
bark  upon   a   writing   career. 


—  eighteen  — 


Jack  Levy  Dardac 

1311    Avenue   1,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

As  T.I.'s  Chief  Librarian,  Jack,  lias  often  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  many  a  needy  classmate.  Jack- 
son can  always  be  seen  witli  a  hall  and  t:l()\e, 
especially  when  classes  are  in  session.  His  career 
set  out  for  him,  he  will  spend  next  year  giving 
Brooklyn  College  the  business. 


Harold  Herman  Eckstein 

21  Thomas  Street,  South  River,  N.  J. 

Hailing  from  the  pride  of  the  Garden  State, 
South  River,  Hal  has  distinguished  himself  in 
his  athletic,  artistic,  and  political  abilities,  dur- 
ing his  stay  at  T.A.  He  was  accepted  at  Rutgers 
U.,  where  he  will  pre-medicate  his  way  througli. 


Seymour  Eisenberg 

30  Westbourne  Parkway,  Hartford,  C:onn. 

Most  handsome.  Class  Romeo.  Best  Dressed  .  .  . 
need  we  say  more?  Simi,  a  prospective  C.P.A.. 
will  woo  'em  at  Connecticut  U.  come  September. 


1948 


•nineteen- 


Joseph  Hyman  Erushalmy 

1707   Crotona  Park  East,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  Joe's  activities  in  T.A.  were  carried  on 
by  proxy  —  even  his  graduation.  One  of  Mr. 
Kronish's  nice  boys,  Joe  is  probably  the  school's 
outstanding  movie  critic.  His  evasive  tactics  in 
T.A.  should  serve  him  well  in  his  desired  field, 
law. 


Edmond  Frankel 

3703  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eddie,  born  in  T.A.  ( Tel  Aviv  I ,  hopes  to  return 
to  Israel  very  soon.  Meanwhile,  he  will  matricu- 
late at  \eshiva  University. 


Jacob  Frankel 

3703  Park  Heights  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Eddy's  older  brother,  Jojo  is  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  Soccer  Team.  Beichel  has 
served  a  memorable  term  as  Doc's  straight  man. 
His  ambition  is  to  be  a  Hebrew  Teacher  in  his 
home  town,  Tel  Aviv. 


ELCHAMITE 


■twenty  — 


1948 


Joseph  Judah  Goldberg 

365  New  Jersey  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  >i.   \ . 

Born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  Joe  will  attend  \  .L .  He 
has  spent  his  senior  year  makinj:  an  intensive 
study  of  Daniel-le.  An  ardent  Shomer,  his  life- 
long ambition  is  to  aid  in   binyan  haarrtz. 


Stanley,  Greenberg 

1310— 18th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"Slouch-hat"  Stanley  is  an  expert  at  the  art  of 
conversing  with  his  teachers.  Naturally,  his 
stock-market  sympathies  lie  with  the  bulls.  An 
ardent  Poale  Hamizrachi  supporter,  Stan  is  now 
attending  Y.U. 


Moses  Joseph  Grundwerg 

1236  Drexel  Avenue,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 

Voted  Most  Popular,  Moe  is  believed  lo  have 
inspired  Keys  of  the  Kingdom.  He  has  held  the 
offices  of  Treasurer  and  ^  ice-President  of  the 
CO..  and  has  helped  in  the  organization  of 
many  extra-curricular  activities.  He  will  return 
to  his  home  town  where  he  will  attend  Miami 
U.  by  day,  and  attend  to  other  things  at  night 
along  the  Tides. 


—  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  o  n  e  — 


ELCHAMITE 


Arthur  Heller 

307  Sterling  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

An  ardent  Betari,  "Only  Thus  Heller"  has  spent 
many  a  history  session  explaining  the  merits  of 
Irgun's  policy.  Artie  is  now  organizing  the  Irgun 
fifth  column  in  Brooklyn  College. 


Simon  Hellerstein 

399  Hinsdale  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brilliant  Math  student  and  writer  of  surrealist 
poetry.  Shimmy  will  baffle  the  professors  at 
City  with  his  Math  wizardry.  Perennial  member 
of  the  Student  Council,  he  bloomed  into  bud- 
ding Vice-Presidency  in  1947.  His  classmates 
anxiously  await  the  writing  of  his  "Philosophy 
of  Life"  along  crossword  puzzle  lines. 


Sol  Kalish 

946  East  ISlst  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Sol  has  devoted  his  eighth  term  to  being  one  of 
Rabbi  Bernstein's  minor  gremlins.  His  prowess 
(?)  in  Aramaic  Grammar  is  only  surpassed  by 
the  activity  on  the  baseball  varsity.  Doc's  pet 
peeve,   Sol   will   continue   his   education   at  Y.U. 


■ —  twenty-two- 


Abraham  Kupchik 

454  East  172ih1  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Red,  T.A.'s  Bob  Feller,  is  noted  for  his  athletic 
prowess.  Class  Cantor,  he  expects  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Rabbinate.  Yeshiva  will  be  his 
stepping  stone  —  and  his  pitching  plate. 


Alvin  Irving  Lieberman 

1531  West  8th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Al,  our  class  optimist,  can  always  be  found  sav- 
ing, "Ah,  what's  to  do."  Al  achieved  a  mag- 
nificent record  by  becoming  G.O.  Secretary  after 
being  here  just  two  terms.  Ainbitiou?  Marry  a 
rich  girl  and  go  into  her  father's  business.  Mean- 
while, he'll  commute  from  Brooklyn  to  \  .U. 
eventually   to   become    a   Hebrew   Teacher. 


Perry  London 

6136  Spencer  Street,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Perry  is  best  known  for  his  accomplishments  as 
school  president.  An  expert  at  the  art  of  ex- 
temporaneous speech  (coming  from  the  cattle 
country  be  is  familiar  with  the  bulh.  lie  lias 
contributed  many  talks  to  our  iccakly  programs. 
Y.U.  will  supply  tin-  foundation  for  liis  career 
as    a    scholar. 


1948 


■  t  w  e  n  t  y  - 1  li  r  e  e  — 


Aaron  Isaac  Mayerhoff 
38  Monroe  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 

Shutter-bug  Aaron  is  the  class  photography 
fiend  and  Photography  Editor  of  the  "Academy 
News."  Now  that  T.A.  is  rid  of  him,  this  R.J.J, 
boy  will  attend  C.C.N.Y.  (Camera  Club  of  New 
York). 


Ira  Meyer 

1751  Pardview  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Smiling  Ira,  the  boy  with  the  wide  grin  and 
friendly  disposition  played  a  leading  part  in 
class  politics.  Everyone  nose  that.  He  is  now  at- 
tending N.Y.U.  with  an  eye  to  a  career  as  social 
worker   (Tammany  Hallj  ? 


Shephard  Miller 

49  Wadsworth  Terrace,  N.  Y. 

Shep,  one  of  our  January  graduates,  was  Doc. 
Shapiro's  favorite  student  in  Eco.  A  lover  of 
history  and  sharp  clothes,  he  is  now  attending 
Y.U. 


ELCHAMITE 


—  twenty-four  — 


1948 


Morton  Satnuel  Mostow 

15   Browning  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mutton,  one  of  our  Boston  inimifirants,  simply 
loves  N.  Y.  A  sheepish  individual,  he  usually 
has  mutton  to  say.  He  will  remain  here  in  the 
fall,  the  L--d  and  the  Dormitory  Committee 
allowing. 


Herbert  Raymond  Newman 

836  Manida  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Tall,  lanky  Herbie  is  best  noted  for  his  athletic 
capabilities,  (especially  in  Economics).  He  was 
voted  Mr.  Personality  and  Most  INIodest  by  the 
Senior  Class.  Herb's  ambition  lies  in  radio 
broadcastina;. 


]acob   Wolf  Petroff 

628  College  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Known  to  his  intimates  as  Jake,  he  has  come  to 
T.A.  from  over  the  Border.  The  other  half  of 
Canada's  delegation,  with  the  longest  payos  in 
T.A.,  he  learns  with  vigor — and  Vohlgelernter. 
He  expects  to  attend  Yeshiva  University  in  the 
Fall — with  his  Dybbuk  intact,  having  lessened 
the  five  year  plan  to  four. 


—  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  f  i  V  e  - 


ELCHAMITE 


Benjamin  Raab 

22  Orlov  Street,  Petah-Tiqva,  Israel 

Born  in  Petah-Tiq\'a,  Bennie  captained  T.A.'s 
soccer  team.  Benjamin's  ambition  is  to  help 
Israel  become  the  orange  center  of  the  world. 
He  strongly  resents  any  misspelling  of  his  name 
to  form  ARAB.  Colonel  Bennie  is  anxiously 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  return  to  Aretz  to 
aid  his  brothers  in  the  Haganah. 


Hyam  Reichel 

767   Gatos  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  crowning  feature  of  Hy's  high  school  life 
was  his  organization  of  the  baseball  varsity.  A 
vociferous  Dodger  fan,  Hyam  has  spent  many  a 
profitable  History  period  at  Ebbets  Field.  He 
will  attempt  to  move  Yeshiva  College  there  in 
the  fall. 


Michael  Rock 

1329— 48th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rocky  is  our  Nature  Boy.  A  camping  and  wood- 
carving  enthusiast,  Mike  will  go  to  Brooklyn 
College  to  cut  up  on  their  campus  while  study- 
ing for  a  degree  in  Bio-Chem.  He  plans  for  a 
future  in  Israel. 


-twenty-six- 


Joseph  Shachter 

1523   West   V^  ashington   Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Joe  is  tlie  Western  boy  with  an  Arizona  accent. 
While  at  T.A.  Joe  'did  a  highly  commendable 
job  in  organizing  the  Physics  Club.  Y.U.  is  his 
immediate    goal,   the   Rabbinate   his    ambition. 


Stanley  ^elmar  Siegel 

205  Church  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Stan,  Lancaster's  gift  to  T.A.  became  a  Masmid. 
couldn't  get  the  Yearbook  bug  out  of  his  system, 
and  became  editor  of  the  Elchanite.  A  man  of 
great  energy,  he  can  always  be  found  either 
in  the  Bais  Hamedresh  or  in  the  Elchanite  of- 
fice. Stan's  infrequent  appearances  in  the  class- 
room were  nevertheless  sufficient  to  convince 
everyone  that  Stanley's  silver  tongue,  waxed  lo- 
quacious and  eloquent,  will  surely  lead  him  to 
success  as  a  Rabbi  and   Lawver. 


Fred  Simon 

1504   Sheridan   Avenue,   Bronx,   N.   Y. 

After  giving  his  future  considerable  thouglit. 
Fred  has  decided  upon  a  career  as  a  capitalist. 
He  arrived  at  this  conclusion  when  he  realized 
the  impotence  of  Communism  in  final  exams. 
He  will  attend  Y.U.  in  the  fall.  He  is  really 
not  aFRED  of  the  future. 


1948 


—  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  s  e  V  e  n- 


Isadore  Morton  Tennenberg 

2616  Loyola  Northway,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Best  Natured  and  Best  Mannered,  Izzy  releases 
his  pent-up  emotions  on  his  younger  brother. 
During  the  summer,  he  will  take  it  out  on  the 
meat  in  his  uncle's  butcher  shop.  This  Balti- 
more lad  is  a  prospective  Y.U.   alumnus. 


William  Tepper 

1340  Wilkins  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Billy  is  best  known  for  his  ability  on  the  bas- 
ketball court,  where  he  captained  T.A.'s  five. 
He  also  organized  and  captained  the  Discipline 
Squad.  Billy  is  awaiting  an  athletic  scholarship. 


Israel  E.   W ohlgelernter 

183  Beatrice  Street,  Toronto,  Canada 

Mr.  Leibel's  biographer,  he  probably  has  the 
largest  tsitsis  in  the  world.  Some  opinions  hold 
that  they  are  Canada's  secret  air  weapon.  One 
of  Rabbi  Borenstein's  favorites,  he  is  expected 
to  inherit  that  good  man's  seat  some  day  in 
the  future.  At  least,  he  will  have  the  riglit  of 
Chazokoh. 


ELCHAMITE 


■ —  twenty-eight- 
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.    CAMERA  SHY    . 


ARONSON,  LEONARD 

204  Beach  72nd  St.,  Rockaway,  N.  .Y 

FINKELSTEIN,  HERMAN 

1597  Sterling  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FLEISCHMANN,  LUDWIG 

Quesada  2614,  Buenos  Aires  29,  Arg. 


FREIREICH,  ALBERT 

346  East  173rd  Street,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


FUCHS,  MARVIN 

1255  Stratford  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 


GARFINKEL,  MARVIN 

321   Hopson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GLATT,  MELVIN 

500  Fort  Washington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

GROSS,  MANNY 

200  West  93rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

HOROWITZ,  FRED 

60  West  107th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

KOSOWSKY,  PHILLIP 

120  Highland  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KREINER,  MARVIN 

1452  Sterling  PL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

KRIEGER,  NATHAN 

296  Glenmore  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LEBOWTTZ,  ABRAHAM 

1450— 19th   St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LIEBER,  ALLAN 

537  Powell  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NUSSENBAUM.  MAX 

505  West  183rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

PEYSER,  IRWIN 

142  Laurel  Hill  Ter.,  N.  Y.  C. 

SHAY,  MELVIN 

528  Bradford  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SOLOMON,  ALFRED 

128  West  Chester,  Long  Beach,  N.  Y. 

TOLCHINSKY,  LEONARD 

2004  Vyse  Avenue,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

W  OOL,  NORMAN 

1606  Bathgate  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. 


■  t  w  e  n  t  y  -  n  i  n  e  — 


CLASS     POLL  .  .  . 


Did  Most  for  Class — Melvin  Cohen 

Did  Most  for  School Moses  Grundwerg 

Class  Journalist Israel  Charny 

Class  Poet - Joseph  Erushalmy 

Class  Comedian Jacob  Frankel 

Class  Optimist  Alvin  Lieberman 

Class  Historian  — Israel  Charny 

Class  Scholar  Perry  London 

Class  Mathematician  Simon  Hellerstein 

Class  Orator  Stanley  Siegel 

Class  Rabbi  Israel  Wohlgelernter 

Class  Cantor  Abraham  Kupchek 

Class  Photographer Aaron  MayerhofF 

Class  A  tlas  Hyman  Reichel 

Class  Athlete  Harold  Eckstein 

Most  Popular Moses  Grundwerg 

Best  Matured fsadore  Tenenberg 

Most  Likely  to  Succeed  Moses  Grundwerg 

Handsomest  Seymour  Eisenberg 

Best  Matured  — IsadoreTenenberg 

Best  Personality Herbert  Newman 

Class  Artist  Harold  Eckstein 

Most  Modest Herbert  Newman 

Class  Politician Perry  London 


.  and  the  Teachers 


Best  Dressed  Mr.  Leibel 

Best  Matured  Dr.  Charles 

Most  Popular Mr.  Kronish 

Most   Versatile  Mr.   Lichtenberg 

Subject  Most  Liked History 


—  thirty-two- 


—  t  h  i  r  t  y  - 1  h  r  e  e  - 


iEurgrln^j^^ia  ©almuJiiratma  • 


ABRAMS,  MR.  NORMAN  B.— 

Should  be  'distinguished  from  Dr.  Safir  (who 
ill  turn  shovild  be  extinguished ) .  Responsible 
for  the  famous  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Students:"  Right  to  pay  tuition,  right  to  be 
suspended,  right  to  be  expelled.  Renowned 
stylist  of  the  original  N.B.A.  signature,  which 
has  set  the  pattern  for  all  other  N.B.A.  sig- 
natures. Author  of  famovis  saying,  "Dees  ees 
eempussible,"  "Dees  ees  a  skule  far  skules." 

ADMIT— 

Pass  required  of  all  AWOL  students.  The 
value  of  this  pass  has  dropped  to  a  dangerous 
low,  due  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  admits  in  circulation.  Hasty  administra- 
tion efforts  to  stabilize  the  market  by  issuing 
new  blue  and  yellow  denominations  have 
been  of  no  avail.  Student  leaders  anticipate 
an  early  crash  in  the  market,  and  fear  the 
drastic  measures  of  a  "New  Deal"  adminis- 
tration. Moses  Grundwerg,  President  of 
N.B.A.  Messenger  Union,  Local  1,  warned  his 
constituents  against  over-speculation,  advising 
them  to  attend  only  four  star  pictures  at  the 
Gem,  and  thus  reduce  the  demand  for  admits. 
"Pet  Banks"  have  been  organized  to  handle 
the  surplus. 

ANN— 

Formerly  T.A.'s  favorite  secretary,  Ann 
(oops,  Mrs.  Gorkiii )  took  herself  out  of  cir- 
culation by  getting  married. 


BOYS— 

a — One  of  the  boys — Student  who  partici- 
pates in  all  extra  curricular  activities  such  as 
cutting  classes  and  manufacturing  crib  sheets. 
Such  a  student  likes  to  do  nothing  better 
than  do  homework. 

b — Two  of  the  boys — One  of  the  boys  with  a 
split  personality. 


CHARLES,  DR.  SASCHA— 

Professor  of  French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin, 
and  Sanskrit.  Sascha  is  also  noted  for  the 
Charles  Decimal  System  used  exclusively  in 
the  T.A.  Library.  This  language  expert  is  the 
author  of,  "How  to  Speak  French,  Spanish, 
and  Esperanto,  Mit  a  Yiddish  Heccent." 

COLLEGE— 

For  information  on  colleges  we  must  refer  to 
his  "Registrarship"  N.B.A.,  who  is  an  expert 
on  the  field.  "Yeshiva  College  ees  dee  most 
vunderful  college  een  de  voild,  in  feet,  eet 
ees  more  dan  a  college,  eet  ees  a  yoonerver- 
seety.  Dere  are  also  udder  colleges,  I  tink, 
dere  names  are  Brooklyn  and  Ceety.  Yeshiva 
University  lies  all  de  facilities  for  a  higher 
education.  Yeshiva  students  are  de  most  in- 
telligent een  de  world.  Dere  are  also  udder 
colleges,  Columbia,  Nina,  Pinta,  and  Santa 
Maria.  Now  you  ken  go  right  upstairs  und 
register  een  Yeshiva  College.  To  yell  with 
Hale!" 
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DOC  SHAPIRO— 

Date  of  birth  unknown.  Teaches  History,  Civ- 
ics, Economics,  Lunch  Room  Maintenance, 
and  Diction.  Author  of  new  Shapiro  Diction 
Method  which  employs  a  new  phonetic  al- 
pliabet  which  uses  the  letter  "D"  in  place  of 
"S"  and  "T".  Thus  are  derived  the  heralded 
quotations:  "Dop  dat  talking,  mitah!;"  "Dop 
dat  rocking,  mitah!;"  "Dop  dead,  mitah!" 
For  food  this  specie  thrives  on  pen  caps 
(preferably,  Parker  Si's).  Famous  for  new 
lunch-room  innovations  such  as  switching 
the  spaghetti  course  from  Tuesday  to  Mon- 
day. Originator  of  the  saying,  "Hedging  has 
nothing  to  do  with  gardening."  Has  revolu- 
tionized the  teaching  profession  with  his 
"Cardiac  Method:"  "Learn  everything  by 
heart!"  Abandoned  capital  punishment  in 
favor  of  Zecher  Lechurban  and  Lotke  method. 


thirty-four- 


DOOR  POLISHING— 

A  primitive  custom  existing;  in  a  mosque-like 
structure  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Harlem  River.  Every  day  at  a  preordained 
time,  a  slave  of  the  Yeshiva  tribe  is  seen  kneel- 
inp  in  front  of  various  doors  and  rubbinfj 
them  furiously.  It  is  maintained  by  most 
students  of  primitive  cultures  that  this  is  a 
rite  dating  back  many  years.  Attempts  are 
being  made  to  introduce  modem  methods 
into  this  uncivilized  community.  Wild  con- 
jectures have  been  made  as  to  the  exact 
length  of  time  a  person  can  endure  the  stren- 
uous process  of  rubbing  the  doors.  The  re- 
sults of  recent  scientific  investigations  show 
that  the  amount  of  calories  consumed  is 
enormous.  The  problem  to  reckon  with  now, 
is  how  to  transform  the  static  electricity  pro- 
duced by  the  rubbing,  into  electrical  current. 
Professor  Albert  Feinstein  has  evolved  a  for- 
mula through  which  this  can  be  accom- 
plished. In  simple  terms,  the  formula  is: 
"One  half  Lichtenberg  plus  one  quarter 
Greitzer,  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  of  a 
"Latke." 


DORMITORY— 

An  ominous  shriek,  a  banging  door,  a  mul- 
titude of  babbling  boys,  and  one  knows  that 
he  is  in  the  T.A.  dormitories.  Supervised  by 
Mr.  Baer,  ivlio  iss  alvays  out  vor  zoe  ztiidents' 
velfarc,  the  dorm  boys  have  turned  at  nights 
to  the  Elchanite  Office,  where  they  can  look 
out  for  their  own  welfare  very  nicely,  thank 
you.  Mrs.  Baer's  infirmary  has  been  packed 
this  year  with  the  "D.D.D."  boys  —  darn 
double  deckers.  Wlien  UMT  rolls  around, 
they  will  be  able  to  qualify  for  the  parachute 
jumpers — geronimo.  Religious  supervision  is 
exercised  by  Rabbis  Lessin  and  Shoulson. 


ELCHANITE  OFFICE— 

According  to  Chairman  J.  Parnell  Lessen 
whose  report  "The  Extent  of  Communist  In- 
filtration" was  published  last  month,  the  "El- 
chanite Office"  serves  as  the  headquarters  for 
all  radical  and  subversive  elements  in  Yesh- 
iva. As  a  result  of  his  report,  the  '"^  orker- 
Elchanite"  is  to  be  censored.  Mr.  Pervis,  As- 
sistant Attorney-General  of  the  Liquidation 
Corps,  has  been  ordered  to  obliterate  the 
hammers  and  the  sickles  on  the  walls  with 
a  new  coat  of  paint.  (They  really  are  flying 
after  the  sea-gulls). 
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ENGLISH— 

The  language  with  more  exceptions  than 
rules.  Also  known  as  the  course  of  "Dimin- 
ishing Returns:"  You  know  less  when  you  get 
out  than  when  you  originally  entered.  It 
seems  that  the  Bored  of  Regents  is  getting 
wise.  A  three  year  regents  will  now  be  given 
instead  of  a  four  year  regents.  There  is  little 
difference,  as  the  average  student  knows  as 
much  after  three  years  as  after  four,  so  why 
burden  seniors?  In  fact,  it  would  be  more 
practical  to  give  the  regents  as  an  entrance 
exam!  At  least  the  freshmen  remember  some- 
thing   from    Junior    Higli    School.    \^  hat    can 


the  s 


seniors  say 


—  t  h  i  r  t  )•  -  f  i  V  ?  — 


GEM— 

Gem,  not  to  be  confused  with  jewel,  is  a 
noted  motion  picture  theatre  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  two  shows  daily,  one  for  morning 
cuts  and  one  for  afternoon  cuts.  Special  ac- 
commodations have  been  made  for  seniors  to 
arrive  at  ten-thirty  and  to  return  in  time  for 
the  official  class.  Mr.  Abrams  has  threatened 
to  boycott  the  Gem  unless  T.A.  students  re- 
ceive a  special  discount. 

NOTE:  Be  careful  as  you  go  down  the  aisle. 
Those  are  Doc  Shapiro's  books  you're  trip- 
ping over! 

GREITZER,  DR.  SAM— 

Of  the  vanishing  species,  the  Teaching  Teach- 
er. His  favorite  expression  is  "Although  I 
may  not  be  right,  I  am  never  wrong."  Born 
in  the  year  x  ^  3b  —  4c  :  2a,  he  still  looks 
like  a  kid  of  y  =  2a  :  3b  —  4e.  The  only 
living  person  who  finds  the  time  by  means 
of  log  tables,  trigonometric  functions,  and 
the  Italian  derivation  of  the  Russian  formula. 


HOMEWORK— 

System  of  teaching  whereby  students  plagiar- 
ize reports,  paste  scrap  books,  and  do  other 
such  nonsensical  and  futile  work.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  crib  sheets,  homework  has  proved 
a  dismal  faihire.  Consequently,  this  method 
was  abandoned  by  the  senior  class  long  ago. 
However,  it  is  heartily  recommended  to  de- 
velop furrowed  brows  and  rheumy  eyes. 

IMPRISONMENT— SEE  INCARCERATION. 


INCARCERATION— SEE  STUDY  HALL. 

LATIN— 

The  dead  language  that  has  been  killing  T.A. 
students  for  years.  Dr.  Charles'  meal-ticket  is 
the  students'  poison.  The  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Romans  was  thirty  years,  but 
it  is  unfortunate  that  Caesar  lived  much 
longer  than  he  had  a  normal  right  to  expect, 
for  he  thus  gave  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents  a  break,  that  breaks  and  brakes 
the  spirit  of  the  neophyte  scholars.  Bvit  de- 
spite the  obviousness  of  their  folly,  there  are 
still  those  who  find  Romance  in  the  study  of 
Latin. 

LEIBEL,  MR.  EMANUEI^ 


WORDS  CANNOT  EXPRESS 


GROSSMAN,  MR,  EMERY— 

Knows  his  music  inside  out  ( maybe  that  is 
why  he  can't  teach  it  straight ) .  This  is  one 
man  who  should  be  put  behind  bars  ( musi- 
cal, that  is).  Recently  he  has  been  going  to 
the  steam  bath  to  reduce  his  adagio.  He  does 
not  play  by  notes,  he  does  not  play  by  ear, 
he   plays  by   accident. 


LICHTENBERG,  MR.  JOSEPH— 

Of  the  species  Lichtenberg  Caudatum,  or 
Lichtenberg  Caught  Without-em.  The  only 
math  teacher  who  starts  reviewing  for  the 
regents  on  February  2nd,  and  finishes  Feb- 
ruary 3rd.  Commonly  known  as  the  Man, 
Mauling  Minds  of  Math  Morons  with  More 
Mathematical  Miscalculations  than  there  are 


-thirty-six- 


UU. 


Men  on  the  Moon,  by  Finishing  Four  Finida- 
niental  Formulas  in  Four  Flaslies  of  a  Flee- 
ing Fire-Fly.  Holder  of  three  speed  records 
and  the  only  person  to  leave  Dodds  at  the 
post. 

"There  he  goes  at  blackboard  one!" 
"OOPS,  sorry,  blackboard  four!" 


MATHEMATICS— 

A  disease  existing  in  the  school  system.  It 
has  been  known  to  infect  the  cerebrum  and 
gradually  wear  away  the  tissues,  by  constant- 
ly secreting  the  x  =  —  b-|-4ac  +  54 
toxin.  This  is  but  one  of  the  more  common 
toxins  secreted  which  results  in  nervous 
breakdowns,  cuts,  and  a  thriving  math  class 
in  the  left  field  bleachers  of  the  Yankee  Sta- 
dium. Molds  on  the  brain  increase  in  arith- 
metic progression,  while  cuts  increase  in  geo- 
metric progression.  There  are  two  possible 
cures. 

a — Drop  the  course. 

b— Drop  Dead. 

(The  latter  is  highlv  recommended). 


PARNES,  MISS  SYLVIA— 

Gadget  employed  in  Dr.  Grinstein's  office  to 
get  students  into  all  degrees  of  hot  water. 
As  a  rule,  has  limited  vocabulary  which  con- 
sists  of   such    choice    phrases    as,    "Did    your 


mother  write  this  note?;"  "I  am  sorry,  your 
absence  cannot  be  excused;"  "Don't  tell  me 
what  Dr.  Grinslein  says,  I  run  this  ofTice.  1 
know  everything."  In  truth  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  since  a  certain  operation.  Miss 
Parnes,  really  and  truly  nose  everything. 
However,  it  is  hard  to  give  an  accurate  aj)- 
praisal  since  she  hasn't  been  her  Noble  self 
in  a  long  time. 

SAFIR,  DR.  SHELLEY— 

Not  to  be  confused  with  Mr.  Abrams  who  is 
confused  enough  as  it  is.  The  only  man  cap- 
able of  abolishing  exemptions  with  a  smile. 
He's  our  principal  (By  principle,  here;  by 
vacation  in  Florida  1 .  His  office  is  a  "Sanctum 
Sanctorum,"  void  of  people  (even  himself  I. 
If  the  door  is  open,  it  is  probably  the  clean- 
up man,  removing  the  cobwebs.  If  Dr.  Safir 
is  in,  it's  a  mirage.  Otherwise,  it's  a  sure  sign 
they're  having  storms  in  Florida.  ^  ant  to 
know  what  he  looks  like?  Look  him  up  at 
graduation,  when  he  comes  to  see  what  the 
seniors  look  like. 


ROSSIE— 

Classified  under  Secretarius  Administratum. 
Flirting  with  every  senior  and  liked  bv  all. 
this  N.B.A.  secretary  insists  that  she  is  hard 
working  and  very  energetic.  After  all,  this 
specie  is  responsible  for  the  mailing  of  all 
the  absentee  cards.  A  senior  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt  HigJi  School,  she  soon  expects  to 
enter  Yeshiva  University. 


■tKirty-seven  — 
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STUDENT  COUNCIL  MEETING— 

School  parliament  where  minutes  are  kept 
and  hours  are  wasted.  The  procedure  fol- 
lowed never  varies :  First  motion,  to  limit  de- 
bates; second  motion,  to  adjourn. 

STUDY  HALI^ 

Also  kno\\Ti  as  Library,  Lunch  Room,  Men's 
Gossip  Room,  and  Place  of  Incarceration 
(  see  imprisonment  I .  It  consists  of  disappear- 
ing tables  and  rocking  chairs.  Drawers  of 
tables  as  a  rule  contain  many  important  ar- 
ticles, such  as  Hershey  Bar  wrappers,  worn 
crib  sheets,  and  skidding  and  non-skidding 
banana  peels.  A  new  device  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  this  subterranean  "Idiots  Delight," 
home  of  Les  Miserables,  wherein  the  walls 
have  been  decorated  with  books.  This  system 
was  instituted  by  Doc  Shapiro  who  firmly 
believes  that  books  add  to  the  svmnietrv  of 
the  walls.  Maps  have  been  complemented  to 
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this  system  to  add  color  to  the  atmospliere, 
as  well  as  to  cover  up  the  cracks  in  the  walls. 
Library  maintenance  is  provided  for  through 
a  special  tax  levied  on  students  for  extra 
privileges,  such  as  being  permitted  to  reg- 
ister, and  being  permitted  to  rock  on  chairs. 
The  law  of  studv  hall  attendance,  formulated 
by  Dr.  B.  S.  Shapiro,  states:   "At  any  given 


time,  the  attendance  at  study  hall  varies  in- 
versely with  the  amount  of  Eco.  homework, 
prevailing  weather  conditions,  and  the  ex- 
ternal stimuli  of  special  features  at  the  Gem 
or  Coliseum    (or  both)." 

TEACHER— 

Wierd  and  variagated  creature  said  to  be  a 
specie  of  the  homosapien  I  authenticity  of 
this  information  is  greatly  contested  by  most 
scientists,  i  This  creature  is  easily  recognized 
by  his  domineering  air  and  cruel  features. 
Hobby:  derives  great  enjoyment  from  apply- 
ing sadistic  tortures  to  students.  His  contact 
with  the  students  is  reputed  to  be  a  relation- 
ship of  mind  over  matter.  The  students  don't 
mind  and  the  teachers  don't  matter.  At  times 
this  specie  has  been  referred  to  as  the  only 
two  legged  creature  whose  shoes  have  three 
heels. 

T.I.— 

The  slave  factory  wherein  mass  production 
of  future  guides  to  the  perplexed  is  carried 
on.  Among  T.I.'s  notable  accomplishments 
( notable  bv  the  fact  that  thev  have  never 
been  accomplished )  is  the  library.  Into  this 
five  by  nothing  crevice  some  four  thousand 
odd  volumes  are  herded  together,  most  of 
which  are  to  be  found  in  various  teachers' 
homes.  T.I.  is  also  proud  of  its  restful  classes. 
Many  a  weary  student  has  found  peace  and 
tranquilitv  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  during 
the  morning  session.  One  of  the  least  attrac- 
tive figures  found  in  the  T.I.  office  is  "Her 
Secretaryship,'"  Miss  Sylvia  Fames.  Note  to 
the  administration:  It  would  be  cheaper  (for 
Miss  Parnes'  benefit  I  to  install  an  unlimited 
in  the  office.  The  lighting  system  has  recent- 
ly been  overhauled  with  the  removal  of  the 
antiquated  10  watt  bulb-  and  the  installation 
of  the  modern  30  watt   (what?! 
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■  f  o  r  t  V  - 1  li  r  e  e  — 


Stude^  ^acutcci..^ 


This  term  the  G.O.,  under  the  capable  leadership  of  President  Harold 
Eckstein,  adopted  a  new  "red  tape  cutting"  Constitution.  This  means  that  for 
the  first  time  in  T.A.'s  history  the  G.O.  will  be  a  completely  autonomous  body. 
All  school  functions  are  now  completely  under  the  control  of  the  G.O.  and  its 
executive  council.  Under  this  new  Constitution  special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  school's  athletic  program.  A  separate  body,  the  Athletic  Council  will 
meet  every  three  weeks  under  the  guidance  of  Coach  Hyman  Wetstein. 

Yeshiva  University  has  agreed  to  subsidize  the  G.O.  in  its  expanding 
activities.  Dr.  Belkin  presented  to  a  committee  headed  by  the  Vice-President, 
Moses  Grundwerg,  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  apportioned  to  the  Soccer  Team, 
Baseball  Team,  and  to  the  Science  Club.  And  finally,  this  term's  Elchanite, 
under  the  editorship  of  Stanley  Siegel,  is  one  \vhich  may  well  be  a  source  of 
pride  and  joy  to  every  student  of  T.A. 


TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY  STUDENT  COUNCIL 


-forty -four- 
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The  Senior  Council  of  '48  succeeded  in  aeconiplisliini;  nunierou.-;  and  varied 
activities,  which  no  doul)L  will  serve  as  a  model  for  (uture  ( ioinicil;^.  (Graduation 
rings,  pins,  hats,  State  Scholarship  lectures  and  a  hifilily  successful  Senior  Day 
program  were   among  the   Conncirs   achievements. 

The  graduation  rings  acquired  were  made  of  inlaid  gold,  with  a  hcauliful 
replica  of  the  Yeshiva's  dome  set  on  a  hlack  hackground.  In  addition,  gold 
inlaid  ])ins,  anchored  by  the  white  dome  and  the  luimerals  '48  were  ordered. 

Agreeing  with  Walter  Lippman's  philosophy  that  "only  a  non-conformist 
can  succeed,"  the  Senior  Council  introduced  novel  Confederate  Vi  ar  hats. 

State  Scholarship  classes  were  instituted  to  supjjlement  the  students'  knowl- 
edge, with  a  series  of  lectures  on  music,  mathematics,  art  and  literature.  Owing 
to  these  lectures,  T.A.'s  New  York  seniors  have  high  hoijes  of  winning  scholar- 
ships amounting  to  S350  annually. 

The  crowning  achievement  of  the  Council  was  the  program  |)repared  for 
the  semi-annual  Senior  Day,  which  culminated  with  a  four  act  satire  written 
by  Omaha's  Perry  London,  and  Boston's  Joseph  Goldberg. 

The  Council  consisted  of  the  two  Senior  Officers,  President  Moshe  Cohen, 
and  Vice-President  Herbert  Newman,  in  addition  to  Israel  Charny,  Moses 
Grundwerg,  Simon  Hellerstein  and  Alvin  Lieherman. 


SENIUK  CUUiN(  II,.   I'llf! 
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THE  HEBREW  CLUB  .  . . 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Danny  Bonchek,  a  Hebrew  Chib  lias  come 
into  existence  this  year.  Its  aim  is  to  foster  the  revival  of  the  Hebrew  language 
as  a  medium  of  daily  conversation.  This  aim  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
following  means:  listening  to  lectures  by  Macy  Gordon  on  the  Sedra  of  the 
week,  participating  in  the  lively  discussions  of  vital  Jewish  issues  and  the 
additional  obligation  that  any  member  of  the  club  undertake  to  do  research 
work  on  any  phase  of  Hebrew  life   and  culture. 

During  the  course  of  the  term  many  students  have  entered  its  ranks, 
stimulated  by  the  marvelous  opportunities  afforded,  until  it  has  grown  from 
a  mere  handful,  to  a  membership  of  thirty. 
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HEBREW   CLUB 
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For  ihe  first  lime  in  llie  hislor)  ol  Taliiiudiciil  Acaileiin,  an  acti\  u  Alatli- 
eniatics  Club  functioned  throughout  the  year.  Lectures  were  presented  by 
Simon  Hellerstein  on  various  topics:  Mathematics  in  Ancient  Egypt,  Elements 
of  Analytic  Geometry,  and  Mathematical  Induction  and  its  Appelations. 

The  members  of  the  club  were:  Simon  Hellerstein,  President;  Sidney  Ten- 
nenberg,  Vice-President;  Isidore  Tennenberg,  Herbert  Newman,  Joseph 
Erushalmy,  Abe  Leiber,  Israel  Ciiarny,  Stanley  Siegel,  David  Mostofsky  and 
Arthur  Taub. 

The  members  of  the  Math  Club  hope  to  form  a  school  team  to  compete 
in  inter-high  school  competition  next  year. 


MATHEMATICS  CLUB 
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DR.  SASCHA  CHARLES 
Faculty  Adviser  to  the  Chess  Ctitb 


President 


■Rose" 


A  typical  scene   at   a   Chess   Club  meeting. 
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During;  the  past  year,  iiiterscholastic  clioiis  ranked  amon<;  llie  most  suc- 
cessful extra-curricular  activities.  Matches  were  |)hiyed  with  the  Jewish  Orjjlians 
Home,  the  Young  Israel  of  West  Side,  Yonkers  Higii  School,  Bronx  Higli 
School  of  Science,  and  Stuyvesant. 

In  the  fall  term,  the  team  was  directed  by  Boh  Kozcu,  and  in  the  spring 
semester  by  Co-(]hairmen  Norman  Weinberg  and  Joel  Danishefsky.  Invited  to 
participate  in  the  Inter-Scholastic  Chess  League,  Talmudical's  team  was  obliged 
to  decline  because  all  matches  were  scheduled  for  Saturday.  The  learn  was 
granted,  however,  the  privilege  of  playing  in  the  finals,  to  be  held  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

The  players  on  T.A.'s  team  according  to  their  boards  were:  Bob  Rozen, 
William  Milieu,  Jacob  Frankel,  Joel  Danishefsky,  Norman  \^  einberg,  Morris 
Wolofsky,  Harry  Golner,  Sonny  Blasbalg,  Eliot  Steinman  and  Julius  Kreitman. 

In  conjunction  with  the  team,  the  Chess  Club  met  every  Thursday  night 
after  school.  Memliers  of  the  team  and  other  interested  students  heard  lectures 
by  Seymour  Sliorr  and  Philip  Zimmerman.  The  main  attraction  of  the  term 
was  a  thrilling  simultaneous  given  by  Harry  Yanofsky  and  Philip  Zimmerman. 

Both  the  team  and  club  were  advised  by  Dr.  Charles  who  participated 
actively  in  all  activities.  The  team  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Abranis  for  kind 
help  in  arranging  the  matches. 


TALMLDIC AL  ACADEMY  CHESS  CLUB  AND  CHESS  TEAM 
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Palestine  Assembly 
Hears  Rabhi  Brodt 

Ex   M.P.,   Leader  of   Polish   Mizrachi, 
Stresses    Fight    Against    Assimilation 


By  ARgPHUR  TAUB 


To   a    joint     Yeshivu-Teachers'    Institute    As 
the   occasion    of    the    creation    of    the    Jewi^tv 
Samuel    Brodt,     pre-war     leader    of    the^ 
mem  be  10  f   the    Polish    Parli;mienl. 
Jewish    ideals  to  with.stand    t'^; 
its  citadel  in  Palestine. 

"Time  and  tim- 
the  destructioi 
went  to  buLJ(!^^-.iY, 
when    "w^""^^  n^ 
We   ..  ,,3(- 


embly    convened    upon 
'■     Uabl.i 


.  ..'loo  I 


\\        ^z"     -rtC'  ^    i.arpen- 

ed    ti\\-^  ^'V^  opponents.     It 

id  for  us^Aiii)  pursue  the  study  of 
Tlie  Law,  to  raise  our  standards 
high,  and  fight  against  the  dissipa- 
tion of  Jewish  achievements  in 
alien    lands." 

Again  and  again  he  stressed  the 
fallacy  of  assimilation,  its  under- 
mining results  in  his  native  coun- 
try, in  Germany,  and  in  France, 
which   he   visited    during   the   war. 

The     speaker    orew     hope     from 


^^  ^vvN^S'T.-^ro,,   of   tl,e 

.-c'i^     Q^V7-*eshiva  is  spoii- 

-^■o^-  'j,^\'^  .al  class  in  Talmud 

\i^o'^    ochool  graduates,  which 

\s  each  d^jy  from  4  to  G  P.M. 

.\   group    of    recent   Talmudical 

Academy     cra'duates     are     now 

studying  under  this   plan.  If  in- 

tere.'=tcd,  appiv  through  the        Ti  in  — 

Shiva  office.  .i^^^^5D, 


New  T.A.  Button 


Roaring  in  with  another  of 
those  flashy  buttons,  T.A.'s  ar- 
tistically inclined  designers  let 
their  imaginations  run  away 
with  them.  Designed  by  "Limie" 
Edelbaum.  it  has  received  the 
whole-hearted  vote  uf  the  entire 
Student  Body  and  of  the  Kxecu- 


ive    Council,    .■\gain    combinin>'/i,'(^ 


the  towers  of  Ye.shiva  University 
with  the  name  of  our  dear  ol* 
school  and  the  year,  the  pin  is 
fit  to  be  worn  on  the  lape)  of 
the  finest  evening  clothes,  and 
certainly  on  the  very  baggy 
^      kets    of    the    average 

'Ay, 

1947 


Dr.  Belkin  Addresses 
ChanukahFestivities 

Shows  Relationship  Bettveen   Yeshiva 
Education    and    New    Palestine    State 

By  DAVID  MOSTOFSKY 

10,    eight    P.M.,    the     Student     Organization    of    the 
Cafeteria. 

rized  the  symbolical 

rilue    of  our    Jewish 
Veshiva, 
n,  "that  the  foun- 


President  CaU^*<^fM«^rc 


'"cl, 


'Us 


"n  1 

'Oil    ; 


•shiv, 

by  virtut  ,  ^'^ 

charter  by  the  Cj 
gents,  was  celebrated  i,.'"^''lj- 
1-1,  the  last  night  of  Chanuk'a..'.,,''''" 
a  gala  dinner  in  the  Hotel  Astor. 
the   dinner,   which   was 
'ousman,  in- 


•■"Oil 


^at. 


'ffii, 


"I  Ik- 

lie.,.  ">■ 

De. 


the 
■"os,. 


■Sr 


"te 


of 


th    van    .   ^OQiJr.^^      r.V^^'^^^^n^^^'^^T- 

tat  this  tern,        S^^iler     P/^^1  V.         ^^^fllV 

enjoy    8r  packed  'progTai.  _^ -*f_7f  f  0*^Ikr->       W^  ^''^  *-*-^\ 


■'*'ov;rf'Mo,    ^o^tf     .oix 

of  f,  S'e-it    ■ 

tl]p  y,^  *^''iiKing    up 

stairs.      Wlie'n      tney      asked     me 

■what   D.D.    (Double    DetH^s>    is," 

he   said,    "I   answered,"    'It    is    the 

of   Doctor  of    Divinity    which 

ivill     receive     upon. 


What 
off  to  a   late    s 

that  we   will  enjoy    8r  packed  'p: 
e^ccellent    groundvvork    for   next   year's 


No. 


have   had   one   assembly. 
Chess       Club 


the    Student 
wellSl 


Council   has    flXJJj^jw, 


Treasurer 
Financial 


Makes 
Reports 


&5^-^'£2^ 


oci^>' 


Starting  from  scratch,  as  it  were, 
;  Treasury  of  the  General  Or- 
lization  has  sei-ved  its  purpose 
te  admirably  in  the  past  term. 
\v\t^*'ot  only  were  designed  pins  pro- 
V>-.\'^uced  and  th" .Chess  Team  supplied 
th     nece.'^  /      """^ — "-— .^~*    ^Ut 


occ' 


ti 

Hi 

ed.  1        \ij 

Halev.     C"'" 

Israel.        ^i^^' 


V\vC    ■ 

co>^^'  ,„-.xt\"'-'  S^:-     \vetf-  \>r;^ng    those 

»^^*  1^  ^°'1.>  *''^!J:--<r   That   situa- 

aled  in  T.A.  if  the 


..ling  to 


lame  cam 
crease    t'*« 
dents,  a'"i  y  j- 
of    the''''///. 


By 


^Uftf/^, 


Competent  Boards 
Steer  Publications 

The  staff  of  the  194S  Elchanite. 
which  has  made  decided  strides 
toward  its  goal  of  $2,000,  has 
worked  since  early  October  om 
the  preparation  of  matrial  and 
ariran^ement  of  layout.  This 
staff  consists  of,  Stanley  Seigel, 
editor  -  In  -  Chief;  Arthur  Taub, 
Israel.  Charney,  and  Joseph  Euru- 
shalmy,    Associate    Editors. 

The  staff  of  the  Academy  New-, 
T"'       '■"''   r^'-  *s    "monthly" 


is   now  under   way    is 
success — and    soon. 

Never  is  unity  so  obvious  among 
the  student  body  as  when  they  are 
enabled  by  that  unity  to  free  them- 
(Continued    on    Page    J) 


Taiib,  Abend,  Head 
School  "Informer" 

Again  showing  itself  to  be  Uie 
most  fortlirlght  and  powerful  of  our 
school  publications,  the  "Infomier" 
h^xded  by  .Arthur  Taub  and  Philip 
.\bend,  has  made  grreat  progress  in 
tlie  past  term.  It  has  been  the 
watchful  eye  over  tlie  Student 
Council's  Meetings.  It  has  even 
proposed  legislation  and  seen  it 
carrie<l  out. 


Peb 


aioi-s 


® 

•Tlie  program   :ilsi.   ; 
Elmo,  Metropolitan  0/. 
Yara    Kernette,    Brazilia  ^   /*''riec    f^^ 
and    Leon    Leonidoff's     pro^^OJJj'ij^       .. 
"Continental."  ^^o     ff^jj 

The  last  night  of  Chanukah  wa.->r 
marked  with  a  program  by  Cantor 
Sidney  Shicotf  and  Samuel  Stern- 
er's  Choir^ 

The  Dinner  was  the  19th  Annual 
/■(  -  College  of  Liberal 
/  ^'ii.s  ;,,  "  ^'(•shiva   Uni- 


myseTf 
Yeshiva," 
the  learn- 
any  other 


wrz 


ctcti- 


i     ourselves 

r,    who   goes 

dust  to  reach 


P^'aci 


?--^^^^t»:s:7m 


FoUowin' 
the  state  of 
revised  up  to  dati 
werg',  Treasure; 

Income : 

Balance  from  June  term__ 

Return  from  "T"s  (June) 

G.O.  Fees 

G.O.  button  retum  (partial)  10. G5 
Total  Income $130.45 

Expenditures: 

G.O.  Pins S  37.10 

Chess  Team 4.60 

Total  Expenditures S  41-70 

Balance  as  of  December  7-$  SS.75 


»eat£: 


^«^€/e 


'     ^Cillll; 

I 

_S  16.00 
_  1.30 
,     93.50 


Seniors  Arranging 
Coming  Senior  Day 

The  Senior  CUiss  of  1948  is  plan- 
ning an  interesting  program  tor 
Senior  Day,  which  will  be  appre- 
cip*"ed    bvall  concerned.  Neverthe- 


Hit.    .""'ds, 


ouncil 

f^H-jjj^.  "V.be.  He  understands 

'ien  i],.-'itually  it  v.-ill  evolve  as  a 
polistied  piece  of  beauty.  We 
too  must  follow  this  path  and 
strive  to  attain  the  source  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  to  accept  lec- 
tures on  religion  whidi  are  of  no 
value." 

Rabbi  -L  Lessin,  spiritual  advisor 
*^he  Yeshiva,  also  addressed  the 
~^e   enumerated  the  re- 
/    '    of    the    student: 


ce 


at- 

("Yeshiva.     He  strongly 

.  .hat  it  is  our  duty  to 

/  ^.,  iple  of  pride  and  self 

'iii    whatever   company  we 

may  be. 

"In  this  way,'*  concluded  Rabbi 
Lessin,  'Sve  may  soon  hope  to  see 
our  true  and  final    Geulah." 


ical    Academy,   foiio».l.^^  .V.yn.j_  _    ^.''A^ci 
iedent    set    by    the    mother   school 
in    Manh:;ttan,    has    inaugurated   a 
?500,000      fund-raising     campaign 
towards   a   new   building. 

The  drive,  in  the  words  of 
Doctor  Belkin,  has  as  its  pur- 
pose, "the  furtherance  of  a  new 
and  better  Hiijh  School  with  in- 
creased facilities  for  the  training 
of  young  men  academically  and 
Jewishly." 

Campaif^n    Leaders 

Prominent  amc^ig  the  leaders  of ,  numerous      best     sellers       on      it", 
.the  campaign   are.  Stephen   Klein, ,  shelves,  waiting  to  be    read. 
President    of    the     Barton     Candy  |      "My   Memoir."  by   Edith   Bolli'> 
Chain,  Chaiiman  of  the  drive,  and  ,  Wilson     an    interestiner.   authpn^i 


Library  Buys  New 
Best  Selling  Books 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  cf 
Dr.  Shapiro,  the  libran,-  is  function- 
ing in  good  order.  The  library  can 
now  boast  of  a  competent  statT  and 


Acad 


emy 


N 
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T.A.'s  nionllily  publication,  the  Academy  News,  was  issued  this  lerin  under 
the  direction  of  Editors-in-Cliief  (Harence  Berkowitz  and  Artliur  Tauli.  and 
Managing;  Editor  David  Mostofsky.  A  great  deal  of  surplus  material  remains 
intact  for  use  in  the  coming  issues  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Leibel,  newly  appointed  advisor  to  student  publications,  has  devised 
a  new  program  to  help  the  paper  in  its  publication.  This  program  will  go  into 
effect  in  September  of  1948. 

The  Academy  News  this  term  secured  an  appropriation  from  the  Student 
Council  which  enabled  it  to  purchase  special  stationery  for  its  own  use.  In 
addition,  the  administration  has  granted  the  paper  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  to  aid  in  its  publication  for  the  coming 
year.  With  the  combination  of  Mr.  Leibel's  literary  aid,  and  the  administration's 
financial   aid,  we  predict  a  bright  future  for  the  Academy  News. 


.ACADEMY    NEWS  STAFF 
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7^  ^e^^atoi^  Society 


TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY   DEBATING  SOCIETY 


ARTHUR  TAUB 


STANLEY  BALTER 


GORDON  ASH 


—  f  1  f  t  y  -  t  w  o  — 


MR.   LICHTENUKKC; 
Debating  Adviser 


STANLEY   SIE(;EL 


It  \\  II)   M()>l(»l  >KV 


^4e  *Dc&atc(t^  Sacietif 

This  year  as  always,  debating  has  been  one  of  the  leading  interscholastic 
activities  in  T.A.  With  Mr.  Lichtenberg  as  faculty  advisor,  and  Stanley  Siegel 
and  David  Mostofsky  cliairnien,  the  Debating  Society  and  tlie  team,  enjoyed 
a  year  in  which  the  traditional  level  of  activity  was  maintained.  Among  the 
debates  scheduled,  were  those  with  Brooklyn  T.A.,  Stuyvesant  High  School, 
Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  and  Horace  Mann. 

The  verbally  and  ideationally  rich  meetings  were  characterized  by  en- 
liifhteninK  and  educational  discussions  which  were  of  tremendous  aid  to  the 
debaters.  They  have  set  a  precedent  for  future  meetings  of  that  type. 

Those  most  active  in  debating  engagements  were  Joseph  Erushalmy,  Israel 
Charny,  Perry  London,  Arthur  Taub,  Abe  Lieber,  Joseph  Trattner,  Stanley 
Baiter,  and  Gordon  Asch. 


TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY  DEBATING  TEAM 


—  f  i  f  t  y  - 1  h  i-  e  e  — 


PHYSICS  SECTION  OF  THE 
SCIENCE  CLUB 


SCIENCE  CLUB   POSES 

FOR  ELCHANITE 

TOGETHER  WITH  ADVISER, 

MR.  HANDELKORN 


BIOLOGY  SECTION  OF  THE 
SCIENCE  CLUB 


ScccHce  (^ci&... 


BIOLOGY  SECTION 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Science  Club,  the  biology  section  under  the 
leadershii)  of  Gerald  Nissenbaum,  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  its  major 
fields.  They  include  botany,  protozology,  and  entimology.  A  small  library  has 
been  assembled  by  the  club  containing  many  useful  references. 

The  protozoology  section  worked  during  the  year  in  the  biology  laboratory 
of  Yeshiva  University  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Meyer  Atlas.  The  members 
of  this  group  experimented  with  the  effects  of  heat,  electricity  and  lights  on 
the  one  celled  organism,  the  Paramecium  caudatum.  At  the  present  time,  the 
club  is  preparing  slides,  revealing  the  various  structures  of  the  paramecium. 
In  addition,  they  are  classifying  the  numerous  protozoa  which  they  have  col- 
lected on  their  field  trips.  The  members  have  the  unlimited  use  of  a  medical 
microscope,  a  slide  projector,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  additional 
knowledge  through  the  many  texts  available. 

Another  functioning  part  of  the  Biology  Club  is  the  botany  section,  under 
the  direction  of  Merton  Goldstein  and  Charles  White.  The  members  have  been 
growing  plants  and  flowers,  and  have  been  working  extensively  on  the  dif- 
ferent plant  tropisms  and  plant  cytology.  A  large  variety  of  plants  and  flowers 
are  being  classified  for  exhibition. 

The  third  section  of  the  Biology  Club  is  working  on  a  project  of  ento- 
mology and  heredity.  Led  by  Marvin  Kaplan  it  has  made  observations  con- 
cerning the  life  processes  of  different  insects  and  their  numerous  instincts. 
Other  projects  include  breeding  rabbits  and  studying  their  peculiar  eye  traits. 

The  biology  section  of  the  Science  Club  is  proud  of  the  work  it  has  ac- 
complished this  semester,  and  each  group  is  planning  an  even  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  program  for  next  term. 


PHYSICS  SECTION 


This  term  the  Physics  section  of  the  Science  C>l\ih,  under  the  expert  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Mandelkorn,  concentrated  throughout  most  of  the  term  in  the  field 
of  radio.  Mr.  Mandelkorn  spent  many  hours  teaching  the  fundamentals  of 
radio  to  the  club  members.  Individual  radio  and  phonogra])h  sets  wore  con- 
structed by  various  members  of  the  Club. 

The  revitalized  Physics  Section  is  a  source  of  pride  to  T.A.'s  student  body. 
Deep  gratitude  is  due  Mr.  Mandelkorn  for  Iiis  .•^cKless  devotion  to  tliesc  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  Physics  Section,  together  witli  the  Biology  Section,  has  many  plans 
for  the  future.  Among  the  projects  to  be  carried  out  are  a  scientific  exliil)il 
in  the  High  School  Library  and  the  showing  of  movies  in  the  Lami>orl  Auili- 
torium  on  various  topics  related  to   Physics,  ("hcniistry  and  Biology. 

—  fifty-five  — 


A  LIBRARY   SCENE 


THE  STUDET^T 


UBRAKY  COMMITTEE 


A  SECTIONAL  VIEW 


O^  THE  LIBRARY 


^•DOC"  INSTRUCTING  IN  THE  STUDY  HALL 


—  f  i  f  t  y  -  s  i  X  — ■ 
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The  T.A.  library  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  last  year  towards  its  goal 
of  supplying  the  students  with  better  and  newer  books,  both  in  the  reference 
and  circulation  departments.  Among  the  latest  additions  to  the  library  are 
a  Physics  Section,  a  Jewish  Section,  and  an  up  to  date  magazine  department. 

Circulation  has  increased  tremendously  in  the  past  year.  Statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Library  Committee  headed  by  Abe  Lieber,  show  that  over  twelve 
hundred  books  were  taken  out  during  the  course  of  the  term.  A  list  of  all 
the  new  books  was  distributed  to  the  student  body  by  Dr.  Shapiro. 

The  library  receives  funds  and  books  through  membership  dues  and 
donations.  T.A.  owes  a  great  deal  to  Dr.  Shapiro  and  his  staff  of  librarians, 
who  have  prejiared  extensive  plans  for  enlarging  the  library  facilities  next  year. 


TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY  LIBK.VKV  STAl  F 


—  t  •  <  t  y  ■  s  e  V  e  n  — 


^<Mcent  Juneau 


Radio  City,  Broadway  and  42iid  Street,  bristled  with  T.A.  students  this 
year  as  they  attended  top  notch  radio  broadcasts  with  tickets  obtained  from 
the  Concert  Bureau.  Marvin  Rosen  and  Herman  Cahn,  associate  managers, 
reorganized  the  Concert  Bureau  after  a  four  year  lapse  and  developed  an 
elaborate  system  of  obtaining  tickets,  thus  maintaining  an  incessant  attendance 
of  students  to  popular  radio  broadcasts. 


TALMUDICAL  ACADEMY  CONCERT  BUREAU 


-fifty-eight- 


7^  ^iAcCfrU(te  Sc^uad... 


Order  reigned  in  T.A.'s  halls  this  year,  as  an  able  discipline  squad  patrolled 
the  floor.  Led  by  Billy  Tepper,  who  was  assisted  by  Murray  Mayer  and  Al 
Lieberman,  the  squad  arranged  for  orderly  assemblies. 

The  other  members  of  the  discipline  squad  were:  Moses  Gnindwerg, 
Abraham  Kupchick,  Abe  Lieber,  Sol  Kalisch,  Hyman  Reichel,  Norman  Rosen- 
man,  Herman  Stein,  Julius  Kreitman,  Isidore  Tennenberg,  Jerry  Dorfman, 
Sevmour  Tannin,  Herbert  Newman,   Hal  Eckstein,  and  Melvin  Cohen. 


TALMUDICAL  AC.VDEMY  DISCIl'LINE  SQUAD 


—  fift\-nine  — 


Above:  "Stretch"  Mayer  and  Billy  Tap- 
per set  tlieir  sights  on  the  hasket. 


BASKETBALL  TEAM 


With  the  return  of  Coach  Hv  \^  etstein  from  the  Navy, 
Talniiidical  Acarleniv  had  an  unusuallv  successful  season,  win- 
ning nine  and  losing  onlv  three.  The  Mites  were  successful  in 
their  encounters  with  Creston  Prep.  Brooklvn  T.A..  Immaculate, 
Hoopsters,  and  dropped  their  three  games  to  Cathedral,  Frank- 
lin, and  Crestoi?. 

The  most  thrilling  game  of  the  season 
was  bv  far  the  contest  with  Cathedral. 
Tied  at  sixteen  all  in  the  first  half.  Tal- 
mudieal  monopolized  the  court  for  the 
third  quarter  to  lead  24  to  17.  \^  itli  the 
fouling  out  of  Nat  Krieger,  however, 
Talmudical  could  not  cope  ^\dth  the 
height  of  the  boys  from  the  Concourse, 
and  was  nosed  out  in  the  final  minute 
of  play,  31—28. 

This  was  the  final  season  of  play  for 
Krieger.  Kupchick,  Tepper  and  Eck- 
stein. The  remaining  squad  members, 
however,  together  with  a  few  new 
players,  promise  to  field  a  strong  team 
next  year. 

The  members  of  the  team  included 
co-captains  Krieger  and  Tepper,  Red 
Kupchick.  Hal  Eckstein.  Ed  ^Margolin, 
Seymour  Eidman.  Dave  Horowitz,  Jack 
Kramer,  Fred  Horowitz,  and  Joshua 
Scherer.  Sol  Popper  served  as  Manager 
and   scorekeeper. 


To  the  right :  "Red"  Kupchick  and  Billy 
Tepper  demonstrate   basketball  "know- 
how,"  as  Coach  Wetstein  and  the  team 
look  on. 


—  sixty  — • 


I  aliiiuilical   AiadcniN    Mito.  uilli  (.oacli 
\\  elsleiii,  pose  for  llie  "hirdie." 


SEASON  TOTALS 

T.A.^18;  Preston  Prep— 28 

T.A.— 54;  M.T.V.— 26 

T.A. — 42;  Immaculate — 41 

T.A.— 28;  Cathedral— 31 

T.A.— 39;  Brooklyn  T.A.— 24 

T.A.— 47;  Hoopsters— 34 

T.A.-  38;  Creston  Prep--14 

T.A.— 47;  Brooklyn  T.A.— 30 

T.A.— 45;  M.T.V.— 29 

T.A.-^3;  Creston   Prep— 41 

T.A.— 27:  Franklin     35 

T.A.— 31;  Immaculate— 30 

TOTALS 

Talmudical    Academy — 489 
0[)ponents — 393 


Below:  "Red"  Kupchick  and  "Har" 
Eckstein  shown  in  action  in  recent  T.A. 
games. 


sixty 


Stu-rike!  Tsk,  tsk  .  .  .  such  an  unflatter- 
ing picture  for  the  Elchanite. 


Three     Talmudical    fireballers    display 
their  pitching  prowess. 


Yere  Out!  Catcher  HymanReichel  stares 
at  the  photographer  as  the  runner  su- 
pervises his  being  tagged  out,  while  ly- 
ing in  a  position  facing  the  hasepath. 
Oh  well,  the  Editor  said  the  caption 
was  "Yere  Out!" 


BASEBALL  TEAM 


Tliis  year  the  students  of  1\A.  realizeil  one  ot  llicir  r(ni(](>i  ^nniiillons. 
with  the  organization  of  a  regular  baseball  team.  Under  llie  dircelinii  of  lis  man 
Reichel,  tryouts  were  hehl  during  tjie  Pnrini  vacation.  Out  of  llir  t\M'nl\-fi\e 
who  vohniteered,  the  squad  was  narrowed  down  to  fifteen.  Hyniaii  lleiehel 
and  Leonard  Eisen  were  chosen  manager  and  captain  respectively. 

After  a  "grapefruit  league  game"  with  Yeshiva  College,  the  team  riK  I  its 
first  regular  opponent,  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science.  Contests  wi-re  also 
scheduled  with  Monroe,  Roosevelt  and  Stuyvesant  which  will  lake  place  in 
June. 

In  effect,  the  team  is  now  building  for  the  future.  Field  [)ermits  have  been 
obtained,  and  intra-mural  games  have  been  arranged.  W  itli  the  inlra-murals 
to  stimulate  interest  in  baseball  as  a  new  school,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
judging  the  players,  baseball  is  here  to  stay  in  Talmudical. 

BASEBALL  RESULTS: 

Talmvidical  Academy — 8;  Yeshiva  College — 9 

Talmudical  Academy — 0;    Bronx   High   School  of  Science — 6 


Talmudical  Academy  Baseball  Tcatn: 
L.  Eizen,  21)  A.   Kupehnek.   p 

M.   Mayer,   lb  A.   Cellman.    if 

H.  Ncwmann,  cf  H.   Kr\slali.   .)l. 

E.  Steinmann,  If  S.  Kalish,  ss 

H.  Reichel,  c  II-   Ivrvstall.  rb 


Reserves : 

A.    Farkus 
J.   Sclierrcr 
J.   Dardae 
L.   Rosenberg 
n.   Cbanofskv 
A.    l.ieber 


— -sixty 
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SOCCER  TEAM 


Sparked  by  the  Palestinians  in  T.A.,  soccer  developed  into  a  full  time  sport 
this  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  Jacob  and  Edmond  Frankel,  the  famous 
Katz  brothers,  former  players  on  the  '"Hatikvah"  Soccer  Team,  agreed  to 
coach  the  team.  A  field  permit  for  the  use  of  the  Van  Cortlandt  Park  field 
was  secured. 

Twenty  players  from  all  the  New  York  boroughs  turned  out  for  the  first 
practice,  and  chose  Al  Lieber  and  Benny  Raab  as  co-captains.  Through  hard 
work,  the  team  was  quickly  whipped  into  shape. 

Talmudical's  first  encounter  was  with  the  Yeshiva  College  team.  The 
thrilling  contest  resulted  in  a  1-1  tie.  Several  games  are  scheduled  for  the 
coming  month. 

The  Soccer  Team  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Safir  for  his  assistance  in  equipping 
the  team. 
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By  Moses  Priestly 


You  are  lonely,  British  soldier! 
Aiid  you  know  how  it  feels. 
To  be  hated. 
Despised  by 

The  young  woman  in  the  market,  who  called  you  beast; 

The  little  boy,  who  threw  gravel  in  passing; 

The  wise  old  man  who  laughed  in  your  face. 

You  ask  yovirself — why — 

WhMt  can  there  be  about  me  that  they  find  so  repulsive. 

About  my  country  and  nation,  they  find  so  loathsome? 

Alas! 

I  do  know  why,  you  answer. 

But  that  knowledge  only  serves  to  grieve  me 

As  it  should  grieve  any  person 

Who  knows  he  is  ivrong 

Yet  desires  not  vindication. 

Yes,  we  are  wrong,  and  they  are  right 

For  ive  have  no  right  in  this,  their  land. 

In  IruJia  ice  said  ice  ivere  helping  to  feed  the  starving, 

Malaya  needed  our  help  in  developing  her  natural  resources. 

And  the  Egyptian  was  sorely  lacking  in  government  and  organization. 

We  were  more  than  mere  colonizers. 

We  fed,  and  clothed,  and  taught  the  masses. 

And  we  deemed  ourselves,  the  couriers  of  civilization. 

But  what  say  we  here? 

Where  there  is  civilization 

Where  are  none  in  need  of  our  aid 

Where  there  is  no  cause  for  our  presence 

Save  the  cause  of  empire. 

A  lengthy  war  has  found  its  climax. 

Yet  the  demagogues  continue  to  preach 

Of  democracy  and  of  freedom. 

Of  a  great  nation  that  brings  peace. 

And  prosperity  to  an  embittered  world. 

I  have  seen  this  nation  at  ivork. 

Freedom — 

Freedom  of  Speech,  Freedom  of  the  Press, 

Freedom  of  Thought  and  Expression,  Freedom  from  Fear  .  . 
A  youth  but  seventeen,  sentenced  to  twenty  lashes 

for  distributing  illegal  literature, 
A  newspaper  suspended  for  publishing  a  banned  news  item. 
And  people,  hearts  gripped  in  mortal  terror. 
Knowing  not  ichen  they  may  be  seized. 
And  unjustly  imprisoned. 

Peace! 

The  streets  patrolled  by  armed  men 

The  streets  enclosed  with  barbed  wire. 

Boadblocks,  pillboxes,  warships  in  the  harbor. 

And  even  the  gentle  farmer. 

Forced  to  swap  his  farming  tools,  for  the  implements  of  war. 
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Freedom  and  Peace, 

'Tis  naujihr  but  rank  hypocrisy, 

A   false  slogan 

Shouted  by  blind  men. 

Having  little  meaning. 

A  war  fought  and  milli<ms  dead. 

And  rather  tlian  suffer  their  reputations  to  be  tainted. 

Leaders  seek  to  rationalize: 

'Tuas  a  righteous  war  they  shout 

For  'twas  fought  for  democracy  and  peace. 

And  big  nations  tell  the  little  ones. 

We  will  teach  you  of  democracy; 

We'll  cram  it  between  your  teeth 

And  ram  it  down  your  throats. 

But  you  shall  learn. 

So  that  never  again  will  the  same  mistakes  be  repeated. 

Yes,  we  will  teach  you  so  that  you  may  correct  yourselves. 

But  'tis  enough  that  we  offer  \ou  this  knowledge. 

We  need  not  partake  of  it  ourselves. 

Think  British  soldier,  reflect  long  ere  you  answer. 

Can  you  now  remain  at  your  post 

Knowing  it  is  wrong  to  do  so? 

Can  you  ever  again  arrest  a  man. 

Knowing  he  is  innocent? 

Slowly  an  answer  flits  througji  a  mind 

Dulled  with  the  tumult  of  realization. 

What  be  this  treasonable  thing  I  am  thinking. 

Is  it  for  me  to  understand  these  things? 

I  am  but  a  soldier 

And  that  is  reason  enough  for  irhat  I  do. 

I  am  paid  one  hundred  pounds  a  month 

My  food  is  plentiful,  my  uniform  natty. 

And  before  me  lies  a  promising  career 

In  His  Majesty's  colonial  service. 

Is  that  not  reason  enough  for  any  many 

Are  the  intricacies  of  right  and  justice  for  me  to  discern? 

I  have  but  to  fulfill  my  duty 

To  government  and  country. 

Gradually,  the  night  unveils  its  cloak  of  black. 

Morning  is  softly  ushered  in. 

As  a  lonely  soldier  stands  guard 

In  a  city's  tranquil  streets. 

Suddenly,  an  old  man  with  flowing  heard  ajjpears 

Coming  slowly  down  the  street. 

Halt!  Where  do  you  go  old  man? 

— I  go  to  synagogue  for  morning  service. 

There  is  a  curfeiv! 

You  cannot  pass. 

— There  is  no  curfew  for  God, 

Rages  the     old  man,  still  adxanciiig. 

A  soldier  raises  the  butt  of  liis  rifle  toward  iho  heavens. 

And  with  a  sickening  thud,  brings  it  down  upon  an  old  iii,\n. 

A  groan  is  heard 

Blood  gushes  forth  and  trickles  down  the  cobblestone  street. 

The  British  Soldier  has  fulfilled  his  duty  .  . 
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By  PiNCHUs  Spring 


Logic  would  tell  us  that  there  are  two  conflicting  facets  to  any  problem, 
without  both  of  which  a  problem  can  never  occur.  One  of  these  is  an  existing 
or  desired  agency,  whether  of  thought  or  action  or  merely  being,  the  other 
a  force  which  tends  to  impede  or  alter  that  agency  in  its  function.  All  problems 
must  necessarily  be  caused  by  such  a  conflict,  neither  factor  in  itself  playing 
a  lead  role  in  the  problem.  It  follows  too  that  all  problems  have  a  solution 
which  may  be  achieved  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  the  removal  of  the  im- 
pediment, or  by  altering  the  agency  so  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  impediment. 
Either  of  these  solutions  may  have  drastic  results  in  their  practical  application, 
but  they  unquestionably  eliminate  the  problem  as  such. 

The  complete  obliteration  of  European  Jewry  coupled  with  the  physical 
diminution  of  Palestinian  Jewry  casts  a  universal  limelight,  as  far  as  Jews  are 
concerned,  on  an  old  problem  and  its  solution  facing  the  American  Jewish 
Community. 

The  spirit  of  Anti-semitism  which  has  run  rampant  over  the  world  since 
the  inception  of  Semitism  takes  it  most  complex  form  in  America,  for  it  is 
not  allowed  the  same  channels  of  expression  that  might  be  given  it  in  other 
lands.  It  constitutes  a  very  genuine  physical  danger  nevertheless,  and  eventually 
may  take  proportions  which  we  do  not  even  dream  of  in  present  day  America. 
Even  now  it  has  created  an  under-current  of  influence  upon  the  fundamentals 
of  American  liberties.  We  are  stockholders  in  freedoms  that  are  superficial 
when  Jews  get  jobs,  and  with  liberties  that  Jews  cannot  enjoy.  The  immediate 
discomforts  that  our  people  may  undergo  in  this  country  are  of  no  individual 
importance,  and  yet  they  are  a  sure  sign  of  the  insipient  germ  that  follows 
Jews  around  the  world. 

We  may,  to  some  degree,  simplify  the  enigma  which  Anti-semitism  in 
America  presents,  and  make  it  easily  conform  to  the  problem  pattern  which 
we  have  set  up.  We  may  then  consider  the  American  Jew  part  of  an  agency 
impeded  by  the  existence  of  Anti-semitism,  and  further  following  our  pattern 
solve  this  problem  by  either  removing  Anti-semitism  or  changing  the  status  of 
the  Jew  to  appease  that  force. 

The  first  solution  is  for  all  practical  purposes  useless,  for  the  results  of  an 
intensive  educational  campaign  against  Anti-semitism,  even  if  universally 
applied,   could   not    be  seen   for  several   generations,   and  the   necessity   for  a 
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solution  is  a  more  immediate  one.  If  we  were  to  attempt,  on  tlie  other  liand, 
to  do  away  with  it  by  law,  there  would  be  no  results  at  any  time,  for  tlic  law 
may  control  only  the  actions,  not  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  even  tiiese  only 
for  a  limited  period. 

Since  the  impediment  cannot  be  removed  without  fjreat  difficultv,  the 
necessary  solution  to  this  puzzle  is  to  alter  the  status  of  the  Jew  in  America 
in  such  a  manner  that  is  no  longer  conflicts  with  that  impediment. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  the  simplest  way  to  accomplish  this  end 
would  be  to  assimilate  the  Jews  of  America,  and  remove  from  them  any  trace 
of  Jewishness.  History  has  negated  the  possibility  of  tliis,  however,  for  in  all 
lands  where  it  has  been  attempted,  assimilation  has  proved  a  miserable  failure 
in  overcoming  Anti-semitism. 

The  peculiar  problem  of  the  American  Jew  is  a  dilemma.  He  cannot 
destroy  Anti-semitism  as  such  and  cannot  change  himself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  invalidate  that  force.  It  seems  that  when  we  try  to  retain  our  Jewishness, 
we  are  looked  upon  with  fear  and  distrust  as  a  strange  and  dangerous  invader 
on  the  shores  of  the  land  in  wiiich  we  dwell.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  try 
to  assimilate  ourselves  to  the  culture  of  that  land,  exactly  the  same  reaction 
is  formed,  and  we  are  declared  clowns  and  mimics.  And  in  either  case,  Jews 
are  still  treated  unequally  and  unjustly,  wliether  in  practice  alone  or  in  prin- 
cipal too. 

Destroy  the  malignant  forces  of  Anti-semitism  through  education !  ^  e 
cannot.  Destroy  ourselves  as  Jews  and  frustrate  the  goal  of  this  evil!  Even  if 
we  could,  we  would  not.  Then  there  is  no  solution  in  the  near  or  immediate 
future  to  the  problem  of  Anti-semitism  in  America.  Its  power  can  only  be 
broken  through  many  generations  of  education  which  very  nearly  involves 
changing  human  nature  itself,  for  this  seems  to  be  an  almost  inborn  trait  in 
the  Gentile  world.  It  has  manifested  itself  so  steadily  throughout  historv.  that 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  destroy  it  now.  There  is  no  solution  to  this  conundrum, 
as  I  see  it,  and  only  the  mass  emigration  of  the  American  Jewish  Community 
to  Palestine  can  provide  any  hope  for  the  physical  survival  of  tlie  American 
Jew.  Anti-Semitism  cannot  be  easily  destroyed  in  America,  but  Semitism  can. 
Throughout  history,  Palestine  has  been  the  only  land  in  which  Jews  can  live 
uninhibited,  and  sadly  enough,  it  is  so  today.  There  is  as  yet  no  land  so  ci\il- 
ized  that  its  people  can  live  happily  without  some  clash  of  majority  and 
minority  interests.  This  is  as  true  in  America,  as  it  has  proved  to  be  in  every 
other  land  of  the  Golah.  and  for  the  American  Jew  as  well  as  for  Jews  in  other 
Galut  land,  only  Palestine  can  provide  the  security  necessarv  for  a  normal 
existence. 
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By  Zev  Halevi 


The  sun  was  setting;  slowly  on  the  Friday  afternoon  I  left  our  new  apart- 
ment to  make  my  first  visit  to  the  neighborhood  synagogue.  A  short  walk  along 
the  tree  lined  parkway  brought  me  to  an  unimpressive  one  family  house. 
Entering  the  modest  structure,  I  was  struck  by  the  fine  taste  shown  in  the 
decoration  of  the  interior,  and  by  the  sense  of  peace  and  beauty  that  pervaded 
its  atmosphere. 

Looking  about,  I  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  a  corner  pew,  a  tall,  gaunt 
man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  dressed  in  the  traditional  attire  of  the  "old 
country."  The  lingering  rays  of  sunlight  played  up  and  down  his  lined  face, 
lending  an  almost  fearful  saintliness  to  his  features.  I  stood  there  transfixed 
watching  his  lean  frame  sway  rhythmically  to  the  ancient  melody  of  the 
Talmud.  Centuries  of  Jewish  tradition  were  embodied  in  his  personage.  Here 
was  a  living  symbol  of  the  dwindling  center  of  Judaism  that  was  Europe! 

For  many  weeks  afterward  I  frequented  the  humble  synagogue,  overjoyed 
at  sharing  its  pleasant  atmosphere.  "Reb  Shlomo"  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  tall  man,  was  always  there,  studying,  chanting  the  Torah  for  the  congre- 
gation, and  moving  about  quietly  and  unobtrusively.  I  never  spoke  to  him, 
yet  I  felt  a  great  reverance  for  this  well  mannered  man,  to  wliom  I  attributed 
all  of  the  characteristic  greatness  of  European  Jewry. 

It  was  just  about  the  time  that  the  first  buds  of  spring  were  blossoming, 
and  the  glowing  sun  was  beginning  to  compensate  for  the  long  drawn  out 
winter,  that  the  congregation  welcomed  into  its  midst  the  young  and  wealthy 
J.  Wertlieimer.  The  new  arrival  lost  no  time  in  dominating  local  politics.  He 
was  welcomed  at  first  as  a  younger  and  more  practical  influence,  who  could 
aid  the  synagogue,  though  one  could  not  help  being  amused  (and  frequently 
depressed)  by  seeing  the  arrogant,  rabid  cigar  smoking  "moneyman"  sitting 
and  praying  beside  the  older  leaders.  Throughout  the  summer,  the  little  syna- 
gogue grew  in  external  wealth,  organized  social  functions,  and  prepared  a  fund 
raising  drive  for  a  new  building. 
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Modernization,  though  important  for  the  expansion  of  religion's  influence, 
was  in  the  case  of  this  traditional  "shule,"  bringing  about  decay.  Social  progress 
creating  new  and  better  institutions,  too  often  destroys  existing  institutions 
prematurely.  The  older  men  were  bewildered  by  the  flow  of  events.  Reared  and 
educated  in  a  different  society,  they  could  not  in  their  waning  years  adapt 
themselves  to  twentieth  century  modes. 

Fall  arrived,  and  an  impressive  drawing  of  the  ultra  modem  community 
center  and  synagogue  to  be  erected,  was  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  "shule." 
With  the  advent  of  the  drawing,  the  now  numerous  campaign  workers  were 
spurred  on  to  greater  efforts,  and  hectic  months  of  activity  followed.  New 
members  had  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Sabbath  worshippers,  and  although 
there  were  few  changes,  the  older  members  kept  more  and  more  to  themselves, 
turning  always  to  "Reb  Slilomo"  for  guidance.  "Reb  Shlomo,"  as  always, 
chanted  the  Torah,  studied,  and  moved  quietly  about.  At  times  I  felt  I  detected 
a  hurt  expression  in  his  eyes,  as  he  gazed  at  the  pagan  god  the  drawing  of 
the  new  center  represented. 

Winter  snows  came  and  melted.  Neigliborhood  children  found  themselves 
a  novel  and  exciting  playground  in  the  framework  of  the  new  building.  Progress 
was  slow  but  rewarding,  and  at  long  last  the  much  anticipated  day  arrived. 
The  sun  glowed  warmly  in  honor  of  the  dedication  ceremonies,  and  the  trees 
of  the  parkway  were  resplendent  in  their  bright  green  foliage,  yet  strolling 
down  the  now  familiar  lane,  I  felt  unusually  depressed. 

The  completed  community  center  towered  majestically  over  the  surround- 
ing area,  and  shone  brilliantly  in  the  early  afternoon.  An  overflow  croA  d  had 
come  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  The  center's  rostrum,  which  seated  outstanding 
community  leaders,  was  beautifully  decorated  with  pleasantly  scented  flowers. 
The  hall  reverberated  with  the  sounds  of  the  joyous  crowd,  as  speaker  after 
speaker  praised  the  fruitful  efforts  of  the  synagogue  heads,  noting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  center  to  the  community.  At  the  addresses  ended,  the  babbling 
crowd  retired  to  the  salon  to  continue  its  chipper  gossip,  while  the  younger 
couples  glided  over  the  dance  floor.  It  was  truly  a  glorious  celebration  which 
heralded  great  success  for  the  center. 

Amidst  the  tumultuous  festivities,  no  one  seemed  to  iiotict-  that  "Reb 
Shlomo"  wasn't  there. 


—  s  e  V  t  n  t  y  -  o  n  e 
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By  Moshe  Cohen 


Dark  is  the  night. 
Darker  still  the  shadoMS 
That  hke  a  cloak  of  black 
Envelope  the  Earth. 

No  moon  brightens  the  heavens 
No  star  dots  the  universe 
A  foreboding  skv : 
Silence ! 

Like  the  quiet  of  the  tomb 
Down  deep  beneath  the  surface: 
No  bird's  song  disturbs  the  stillness 
And  even  the  rustling  of  the  leaves. 
Conforming  with  the  picture  of  tranquility 
Loses  its  sound. 

And  even  the  waves, 

Cease  to  beat  against  the  shore. 

The  waters  are  still 

The  ocean's  crest  steady 

No  sign  of  motion  anywhere. 

Suddenly ! 

A  beacon  of  light  illuminates  the  heavens 

The  sky  becomes  aglow. 

And  where  was  but  desolation. 

Now  the  scene  of 

Moving  figures. 

Shadows  blending  with  the  dark 
As  men  hurry  to  and  fro 
\X  ith  panting  breath. 
And  one  man  tells  his  neighbor: 
They  have  come! 
Jacob  they  are  here! 
Those  destined  for  hell. 
Have  escaped! 
Escaped  Europe! 
Escaped  hunger,  fear,  and  death. 
Escaped  the  pursuing  British, 
Cheated  the  ocean  of  her  prex 
And  gained  the  shore. 
Soon  they  icill  mingle  ivith  the  people 
And  disappear  among  the  throng. 
The  British  may  search 
But  never  ivill  they  find. 

The  origin  of  those  uho  came  here  tonight. 
This  earth  may  yet  see 
Cloudless  nights,  with  star  filled  skies; 
But  none  icill  be  so  bright. 
As  to  detract  from  this  one. 
This  is  the  night  of  their  coming. 

A  hush   descends 

As  once  again  the  night  adapts  her  previous  scheme. 

Peace  permeates  the  sprawling  sands 

As  if  nothing  disturbed  or  ever  could  disturb 

The  tranquility  of  that  nocturnal  scene. 

But  in  some  nearbv  village  or  town 

There  are  those  who  know  differentiv, 

^  ho  know^  that  all  was  not  so  tranquil  that  night 

And  who  know  the  reason  why. 

—  seventy-two  — 
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By  Stanley  Siegel 

In  times  of  national  and  international  crisis,  one  may  liirii  hack  to  the  lives 
of  great  men  of  liie  past  and  draw  therefrom  guidance  and  inspiration.  By 
reexamining  the  lives  and  works  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this  country,  we 
may  be  able  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  for  which  they  lived,  fought, 
and  died.  Today  at  a  time  when  the  United  Nations  is  tottering,  when  the 
cruel  specter  of  war  daily  grows  more  clear,  we  may  indeed  gaze  in  retrospect 
at  the  devoted  colonial  patriot  of  rare  intellectual  ability,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
The  colonial  period  was  wealthy  in  the  number  and  quality  of  its  distinguished 
leaders.  But  distinguished  of  the  distinguished,  the  man  who  soothed  the 
frayed  nerves  of  his  compatriots,  and  united  leaders  of  diverse  temperaments, 
who  perhaps  was  more  responsible  than  any  other  man  for  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  man  who  was  viewed  at  home 
and  abroad  as  the  very  personification  of  the  spirit  of  America  was  Benjamin 
Franklin. 

As  a  high  priest  in  the  temple  of  human  freedom,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
one  of  those  rare  men  of  genius  who  achieved  that  which  men  of  wisdom 
called  impossible.  Reared  in  poverty  and  obscurity  and  attaining  fame  and 
fortune  by  virtue  of  his  own  merit,  he  set  down  what  has  become  an  ideal 
American  pattern.  This  versatile  personality  brought  light  into  each  of  the 
numerous  endeavors  to  which  he  devoted  his  able  efforts.  Midas-like  he  fig- 
uratively converted  everything  he  touched  to  gold.  Journalist,  statesman,  sci- 
entist, philosopher,  and  champion  of  liberty  for  all,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
all  of  these  and  in  each  he  displayed  that  rich  and  unique  personality  that 
has  made  him  a  revered  figure  in  history. 

But  perhaps  the  most  timely  aspect  of  this  venerable  "sage  of  America" 
was  his  universality.  This  citizen  of  the  world,  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
spirit  of  the  newly  won  American  liberty,  yearned  and  strove  for  freedom 
throughout  the  world,  freedom  of  body  and  of  mind,  a  freedom  which  did 
not  end  with  national  borders,  but  which  was  the  heritage  of  all  peoples.  In  a 
letter  written  in  1789  at  the  twilight  of  his  long  and  productive  life,  he  stated. 
"God  grant  that  the  love  of  liberty  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tiie  rigiils 
of  man  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may 
set  his  foot  anywhere  on  its  surface  and  say,  'This  is  my  country'." 

In  this  day  and  age  when  the  community  of  nations  finds  such  difTicuIty 
in  living  together  in  peace,  we  may  well  turn  to  the  spirit  of  Benjamin  f  rank- 
lin.  The  concept  of  the  unity  of  mankind  which  pervaded  his  thought  is  just 
that  principle  which  must  be  applied  in  this  age  if  world  catastrophe  is  to  be 
averted.  This  citizen  of  the  world  as  evidenced  by  his  intense  efforts  to  unify 
the  disorganized  colonies  through  his  Albany  Plan,  had  a  cognizance  of  the 
necessity  for  unity  and  possessed  those  rare  visionary  qualities  of  leadership 
of  which  we  are  in  such  dire  need  today.  Paraphrasing  one  of  the  best  known 
of  his  many  famous  maxims,  "If  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  hang  together. 
they  will  surely  hang  separately."  This  goal  of  the  brotherliood  of  nations  and 
the  unity  of  man  which  Benjamin  Franklin  held  so  .icar.  must  be  realized  in 
our  age  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  live  and  advance  togetlicr  undir  the 
blessed  and  nutritious  sun  of  world  peace  and  unity. 

We  are  grateful  to  Benjamin  Franklin  for  his  devoted  patriotism,  for  his 
broad  mental  grasp  of  critical  situations.  an<l  for  his  ardent  and  un.piencliahle 
love  for  and  service  to  humanity.  The  brilliant  voice  of  this  arch  disciple  of 
universality  calls  forth  clearly  to  us  loilay.  His  message  is.  "Nations  of  the 
world.  Unite!   Torn  by  dissension,  you  are  slaves;   united  you  are  freel" 
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By  Israel  E.  Wohlgelernter 

In  the  long  and  sorrowful  history  of  the  Jews,  there  have  been  many  tragic 
chapters.  To  commemorate  a  catastrophe  that  befell  our  people,  we  reminisce 
that  woeful  episode  as  a  day  of  national  lament.  The  periods  of  movirning  have 
become  part  of  the  traditional  Jewish  lore  alongside  the  gala  festivals  and  days 
of  rejoicing.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  uniqueness  in  the  Jew's  mourning. 
He  does  not  merely  bewail  his  past  sufferings,  but  finds  consolation  in  the 
reaffirmation  of  his  faith  and  hope  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  these  melancholy  days  is  the  ninth  day  of 
the  Hebrew  month  of  Ab.  On  that  memorable  date,  the  Jew  began  his  centuries 
of  torment  and  anguish.  On  that  day  the  Jews  were  shorn  of  their  temple, 
their  land,  and  their  independence.  They  became  a  wandering  nation,  treading 
over  foreign  lands  among  strange  people.  That  day  will  never  be  forgotten  .  .  . 
"If  I  forget  thee  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  lose  its  cunning." 

Nineteen  painful  centuries  have  passed;  nineteen  centuries  seething  with  in- 
nocent Jewish  blood.  Nineteen  centuries  of  oppression,  torture,  and  persecution, 
have  not  diminished  our  trust  in  the  Almighty.  Year  in,  year  out,  we  mourn 
and  hope  ....  never  forgetting.  Our  tears  and  hopes  are  blended  into  a  fiery 
flame  which  can  never  be  quenched ! 

The  Ninth  day  of  Ab  comes  again.  The  day  is  bleak.  Dark  clouds  cover 
the  horizon,  and  a  sliglit  rain  is  falling.  It  seems  as  if  the  heavens  themselves 
are  joining  us  in  our  flood  of  tears.  The  sun  is  setting  .  .  .  The  earth  will  soon 
be  enveloped  in  darkness  as  our  people  has  been  these  many  years  of  exile. 
We  walk  slowly  to  the  house  of  worship  between  the  shadows  of  drooping 
trees.  We  enter  the  peaceful  and  quiet  synagogue.  All  is  dark  save  the  dim 
light  of  the  flickering  candle  casting  shadows  upon  the  bare  and  dismal  walls. 
All  are  crouched  on  the  floor,  their  pensive  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth.  The  mute 
silence  is  broken  by  the  chanting  of  the  fervid  prayers  in  barely  audible  voices. 

The  reader  presently  begins  the  age  old  lamentations  of  our  people  in  a 
low  melancholy  voice.  From  our  already  overflowing  eyes,  tears  trickle  down 
our  cheeks.  The  solemn  musical  tone  resounding  from  the  gloomy  walls  is 
inscribed  within  us  .  .  .  forever!  So,  nineteen  centuries  later,  just  as  our  fathers 
of  old  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  we  sit  and  weep  when  we  remember  Zion  .  .  . 

Our  weeping,  however,  is  different.  It  is  filled  with  a  hope  and  longing 
for  the  future.  Our  eyes  are  turned  eastward  to  that  thin  gray  thread  on  the 
far  horizon  —  Eretz  Israel! 

Time  has  constantly  added  to  our  sorrows.  Our  cup  of  tears  has  been  con- 
tinually replenished:  The  Spanish  Inquisition,  the  Chmelnicki  Massacres,  and 
most  recently,  Auschwitz,  Maidanak,  and  Treblinka.  Israel  has  lived  in  dark- 
ness, but  never  in  despair.  We,  who  have  weathered  every  storm,  every  form 
of  cruelty  that  fiends  could  devise,  renew  our  faith  in  the  Almighty.  When  at 
times  it  appeared  that  the  agonizing  pain  of  our  suffering  people  would  ex- 
tinguish the  last  spark  of  hope,  an  exalted  faith  that  is  altogether  beyond 
human  comprehension  filled  the  heart  of  every  Jew.  It  seems  as  if  divine 
presence   strengthened  the  Jewish  soul  with   a  faith  that  is  not  of  this  world. 

For  almost  two  millenia,  the  Jew,  amid  his  affliction,  has  dreamed  of, 
and  prayed  for  the  return  to  his  land.  During  all  his  struggles  he  has  not 
lost  sight  of  his  goal,  nor  his  sense  of  survival.  After  such  a  long  darkness, 
dawn  must  arrive.  The  complete  brilliance  of  our  renaissance  is  as  yet  not 
visible,  but  one  can  already  perceive  a  bright  glimmer.  The  thin  gray  on  the 
far  horizon  is  becoming  ever  clearer.  The  Ani  Maamin  of  the  Jew  is  that  ray 
of  light  in  the  vanguard  of  the  great  redemption  which  is  bound  to  come  soon 
in   our   days   .... 
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Bv  Joseph  ERrsiiALMY 


A  night  so  bleak 

Darkness  so  complete 

That  liflht  cannot  pierce  .  .  . 

The  sea  heaves, 

A  seetliiiiji  mass  of  lava, 

And   fjropinfily,   searcliinply,  fearfully, 

A  ship  wallows  in  its  cold  embrace, 

Clumsily  makinj;  its  way 

To  safety  .  .  . 

On  deck 

Shadows   llittinfi  here  and  there 

Stumblinfi  over  each  other  .  .  . 

As  weary  eyes  peer  through  the  nig;ht 

Waitino;  for  a  sio;n 

Searchinfi  for  a  lifdit  .  .  . 

Shadows  pray  .  .  . 

From  the  silence  that  tortures  them 

Prayers  they  cannot  hear 

Rise  to  the  heavens  they  cannot  see 

To  a  god  they  cannot  understand  .  .  . 

Suddenly  — 

As  heads  are  bowed 

And  tears  emerge 

From  eyes  that  had  forgotten  how  to  cry. 

Out  of  the  gloom  comes  a  flickering  light 

That  grows,  and  sets  the  sky  ablaze. 

Hearts  pound,  faces  turn. 

For  in  the  distance  land  appears 

The  wanderers  have  arrived  .  .  .! 


^utiLitu 


By  Simon  Hellerstein 


About  me,  chaos  .  .  . 

A  world   unworthy   of  mention. 

Bounding  it   darkness  .   .   . 

A  black  sea  of  immorality. 

No  hope;  I  see  no  light  .  .  . 

No  sun;  'twould  not  be  right 

To  shine  pure  rays  on  this  rotting  earth. 

Advance  sweet  death,  replace  vain  birth, 

I  have  lost  hope  .  .  . 

Piercing  the  darkness,  a  beam   approaches   willi   caution. 

Illuminating  inky  space:  it  grows  in  inlcusity. 

What  be  it  —  know  you  not? 

A  glimmer  of  iio])e?  Ha!  such  rot! 

Death's  calling  card,  last  spurt  of  strenglli. 

Wicked  world  dying,  coming  to  an  end. 

"Quick,  hasten!'"  the  devil  calls, 

\^  orld,  man,  the  curtain  falls. 

I  have  lost  hope  .  .  . 
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By  MosHE  Cohen 


Millions  echo  a  cry 

Harsh,  more  bitter  than  the  cry  of  pain 

Tearing  at  sensitive  nerve, 

and  brittle  flesh. 

A  cry  of  despair 

Deep,  strongly  felt. 
He  has  left  us. 
Stealthily,  he  stole  away 
'Ere  his  absence  could  be  noticed. 
He  has  forsaken  us. 
We,  are  no  longer  his  children; 
He,  no  longer  our  god  .  .  . 
Forgotten, 

The  advances  civilization  has  wrought 

The  culture,  from  man's  bosom  spontaneously  sprung. 

Only  a  question  remains: 

What  price  life? 

Without  faith, 

Living, 

Without  believing  .  .  . 
Why  live,  why  strive 
For  goodness,  for  love. 
For  peace. 

For  a  life  that  is  cleansed  and  pure? 
Why  not. 

Covet  and  steal 

Defile  and  violate 

Plunder  and  kill  .  .  .? 
Why  not. 

Satisfy  passions  long  inhibited. 

By  man's  erroneous  concept  of  right  and  wrong? 
Why  not. 

Pander  to  our  senses  and  still  desire. 

So  turbulent  within  us  .  .  .? 
We  are  free  at  last 
Unshackled,  unfettered,  free 
Free !   Free !   Free ! 
Yet,  hearts  ache,  feeling  a  void 
In  the  regions  where  belief  once  reigned. 
And  it  is  difficult  for  man  to  accept  his  new  found  doubt 
To  replace  faith  with  the  skepticism  so  alien  to  his  reason. 
We  are  lonely  without  our  god. 
Without  the  belief  which  is  part  of  our  nature. 
In  despair  we  cry. 

A  sign !  A  sign ! 

But  one  signal 

To  restore  faith  .  .  . 
How  sad  the  age  of  miracles  is  past 
And  we  are  left  alone  to  grope  in  the  dark 
To  search  our  never  ending  search. 
For  truth 
And  faith  .   .   . 
And  yet, 

A  smile,  a  friendly  face 

A  helping  hand,  a  selfless  love 

An  abandonment  of  hypocrisy 

A  return  to  candor, 

Is  all  that  is  needed. 
For  in  mans  belief  in  man 
Is  also  found,  belief  in  God  .  .  . 

—  seve  nty-six  — 
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By  Maurice  Fox 


1  have  come  to  the  end  of  my  rope.  I  laii  no  loiijicr  ciKlun  llic  |Im.ii^;Ii1 
or  mention  of  his  phiys,  or  any  reference  to  tlie  man  wlio  lias  caused  inc  so 
mucli  anfiuish.  Do  not  call  me  intolerant,  for  I  have  every  reason  to  act  as  I  do. 

My  first  encoinilcr  with  Shakespeare  took  place  when  J  was  only  ten 
years  old.  I  had  finished  my  work  and  was  listening  to  the  radio  exploits  of 
Kalamazoo  Kornjiopper,  my  favorite  detective.  Only  five  killin>is  in  six  minutes 
had  elapsed  when  suddenly  my  mother  came  into  the  room  and  indijinantly 
shut  off  the  radio.  1  was  instructed  to  go  downstairs  and  read  a  good  hook. 
My  parents  maintained  that  my  mind  was  heing  poisoned  hy  "the  disgraceful 
trash  they  allow  over  the  radios  nowadays."  They  claimed  that  the  programs 
would  make  a  homicidal  maniac  of  me.  Although  I  disagreed  with  them, 
parents  are  parents,  so  I  picked  up  the  first  hook  1  could  lay  my  hands  on, 
and  hegan  to  read.  My  only  intention,  mind  you,  was  to  deceive  my  mother 
into  thinking  that  she  had  prevailed,  and  when  slie  left,  I  planned  to  tune  into 
Kalamazoo  Korn[»opper  once  more. 

"Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is,  but  this  most  foul,  strange  and 
unnatural."  From  the  moment  I  read  these  words,  I  became  addicted  to  this 
enchanting  tale.  I  read  the  story  through  and  through,  "Macbeth"  I  think 
it  was  called,  enjoying  every  horrible  and  treacherous  murder  in  it. 

"Now,"  I  said  to  myself,  "I  understand  why  they  call  this  a  classic.  1  have 
never  seen  such  well  planned  and  sadistic  acts."  They  stirred  my  young  and 
imaginative  soul.  In  fact,  wherever  I  went  I  carried  a  knife.  I  even  concocted 
a  beautiful  plan  to  kill  my  fourth  grade  teacher  while  she  stood  behind  a 
curtahi.  But,  alas,  as  all  good  things  must  end,  so  did  this.  My  mother  found 
me  carrying  a  weapon,  and  gave  me  such  a  canning  that  I  was  forced  to  eat 
my  meals  from  a  mantle  for  the  next  week. 

My  dislike  for  Shakespeare  began  right  there.  But  there's  even  more  to 
come.  I  was  driving  to  school  one  day,  the  proud  owner  of  a  new  license.  I  was 
now  a  senior  and  the  world  seemed  a  pretty  nice  place  to  live  in.  The  radio 
was  on  and  I  was  listening  to  Kalamazoo  Kornpopper,  once  more  mv  favorite 
detective.  Suddenly,  a  siren  bellowed  from  nowhere,  and  a  cop  pulled  up 
alongside  me.  I  turned  in  time  to  see  him  pull  out  a  ticket  book,  put  one 
lumbering  limb  on  my  fender,  and  heard  him  make  a  few  derogatory  remarks 
in  my  behalf.  I  stared  at  him  blandly.  I  knew  that  I  was  being  persecuted, 
because  I  was  not  doing  a  second  over  sixty  miles  ])er  hour,  and  I  acted  towards 
him  accordingly. 

The  next  thing  1  knew,  I  was  before  the  traffic  judge  on  the  charge  of 
speeding,  resisting  arrest,  etc.  The  judge  was  a  kindly  old  man,  who  showed 
me  the  error  of  my  ways  and  graciously  decided  to  sell  me  some  literature 
"which  would  do  nnicli  to  straighten  me  out,"  as  he  so  aptly  jjut  it.  Naturally. 
it  was  Shakespeare.  Now  I  was  convinced  that  it  was  a  nefarious  plot.  1  seized 
the  book  and  ran  out  of  the  courtroom;  raving,  and  uttering  many  syllables 
not  in  character  with  the  Yeshiva  boy. 

When  I  finally  reached  school,  I  was  calm  again,  although  Shakespeare 
still  occupied  no  small   part  of  mv  thoughts,  all  of   tlieni   re|iugnant. 

As  I  entered  my  English  VIII  class,  the  teacher  banded  me  a  book,  over 
which  I  was  supposed  to  work  and  struggle  the  rest  of  the  term.  ^  up.  Shakes- 
peare again. 

My  lawyers  plea<led  insanity,  but  the  jury  upheld  the  o|>inion  that  I  nuist 
pay  the  supreme  penalty  for  killing  my  English  teacher.  At  least  1  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  even  with  Shakespeare.  I  shall  search  for  him  throughout 
the  seven  heavens  —  but  I  fear  that  llicrc  I  shall  not  find  him. 
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^\/{o±E±  C^kauLm  J^uzzatto 


BY  STANLEY  SIEGEL 


This  year  marks  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Moses 
Chayini  Luzzatto.  At  this  stage  in  Jewish  history  when  world  Jewry  looks 
to  the  reborn  state  of  Israel  with  the  faith  that  that  sacred  soil  will  provide 
the  locus  for  the  revitalization  of  the  Jewish  religion  and  culture,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  examine  the  life  of  this  remarkable  personality  who  in  his  own 
age  made  monumental  contributions  which  enriched  considerably  the  Jewish 
heritage.  Luzzato  was  a  complex  personality  encompassing  diverse  fields  with 
a  vague  harmony.  On  the  one  hand  he  was  steeped  in  mysticism  (he  wrote 
a  second  Zohar — the  Zohar  Tinyana  ] .  Based  on  a  deep  religious  fervor,  his 
delving  into  the  secrets  of  the  Kabbala  was  like  a  drug  which  dominated 
him  to  the  extent  that  even  excommunication  could  not  cause  its  abandon- 
ment. Contrasted  with  the  foregoing  and  yet  directed  towards  the  same  goal 
was  Luzzatto  the  poet,  whose  works  possess  the  rare  qualities  of  power,  sensi- 
tivity, depth,  and  vivid  imagery.  He  penetrated  into  the  secrets  of  nature, 
speaks  with  fervor  of  that  noble  human  passion  of  love,  and,  in  general 
reveals  a  masterfulness  and  modernity  that  impel  many  authorities  to  place 
him  alongside  the  great  Jehuda  Halevi. 

It  would,  indeed,  at  first  glance  aijpear  that  there  was  no  overall  design 
in  the  works  of  a  man  who  wrote  Derech  Tevunoth  on  the  proper  method- 
ology of  the  Talmud;  Lishon  Limmudim,  a  treatise  on  rhetoric;  Messilath 
\ eshorim,  a  work  on  ethics:  Zohar  Tinyana,  an  imitation  of  the  Zohar:  La- 
Yishorim  Tehila  —  a  drama  that  provided  a  transition  between  the  old  and 
the  modern  Hebrew  literature.  But  on  closer  analysis  we  see  that  his  works 
are  not  a  hodge-podge  of  disconnected  topics.  For  there  is  a  singleness  of 
purpose,  an  all-embracing  unitv  in  the  writings  of  Luzzatto.  That  unity,  as 
will  be  dwelt  upon  below,  was  a  fervent  love  of  God,  a  zealous  devotion 
which  is  remarkable  in  its   depth  and  magnitude. 

Before  examining  the  dominant  pattern  that  was  interwoven  in  the 
fabric  of  Luzzatta's  productions,  it  may  be  wise  to  briefly  examine  the  story 
of  his  life.  Moses  Chayim  Luzzatto  was  born  in  1707  in  the  city  of  Padua, 
the  son  of  wealthy  parents.  He  received  a  tliorough  Jewish  and  secular  edu- 
cation. In  his  early  youth  he  was  introduced  to  poetry  and  mysticism,  he 
proved  himself  so  adept  in  the  latter  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  established 
a   class  in  Kabballa.   He   began  to   write   at   a  very   early  age.   At  the   age  of 
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fifteen  he  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  teacher.  The  anihitious  Lcslium 
Limmudim  and  Maasci  Shimshon  followed  shortly  thereafter.  By  the  lime  he 
was  all  of  21,  he  composed  not  only  a  psaltery  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms  ( written  not  to  replace  as  some  have  claimed,  hut  rather  to  imitate 
the  psalms  of  David )  but  also  one  of  his  crowning  poetic  achievements, 
Migdal  Oz  an  allegorical  drama.  After  this  he  became  completely  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  Kabballa.  There  are  some  who  have  claimed  that  he  came 
to  think  of  himself  as  the  Messiah,  though  this  was  probably  not  the  case. 
His  irresistable  devotion  to  the  Kabballa  caused  him  considerable  personal 
misfortune,  including  excommunication  and  the  burning  of  his  works.  Finally 
he  embarked  for  Palestine  and  settled  in  Sefad,  the  bastion  of  mysticism, 
hoping,  that  he  would  there  find  freedom  to  speculate  unhindered  in  the  com- 
plexities of  the  Kaballa.  But  he  died  shortly  thereafter  at  the  age  of  40  in 
a  plague  that  swept  the  city. 

The  unified  totality  that  is  Luzzatlo  can  be  understood  if  we  examine  his 
approach  to  several  of  the  problems  that  have  troubled  Jewish  philosophers 
for  centuries.  To  Luzzatto's  mind  God  created  the  world  because  of  His 
infinite  Goodness.  Man  was  created  imperfect  so  that  he  could  aspire  to  and 
work  for  the  ultimate  goal,  which  is  understanding  the  unity  of  God.  The 
vehicle  to  achieve  this  end  is  that  of  the  Mitzvoth  which  God  in  His  infinite 
goodness  granted  to  man  to  facilitate  the  task.  Man's  conduct,  and  herein  is 
involved  Israel's  function  as  a  people,  determines  hoAv  long  man  will  have 
to  await  for  the  arrival  of  Messianic  day.  The  pinnacle  of  achievement  that 
Man  can  hope  to  attain  is  that  of  constantly  being  in  the  jiresence  of  God, 
of  being  imbued  with  over|)owering  love  of  God. 

Herein  lies  the  essential  unity  of  Luzzatto.  Love  of  God,  service  to  God 
are  the  dominant  themes  that  run  through  his  dramas  (which  are  allegorical 
in  nature),  through  his  Kahballistic  works,  through  his  ethical  treaties,  and 
even  through  his  poetry  of  love  and  adoration  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 
Service  to,  and  love  of,  God  —  all  human  passions,  all  human  strivings  must 
be  directed  to  that  one,  unified,  all-embracing  goal. 
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BY  MELVIN  LAWRENCE 


Jonathan  White  was  old.  His  skin  was  creased  and  lined;  his  complexion 
sallow  and  pasty.  Jonathan  \^  hite  had  known  life,  and  had  wallowed  through 
its  severest  storms,  but  life  had  passed  him  by.  He  was  old  and  about  to  die. 

Not  that  death  was  a  great  personal  tragedy  in  itself.  When  bones  are  so 
worn  that  they  lose  all  flexibility,  and  when  reflexes  fail  to  respond,  living  is 
but  a  prolongation  of  needless  agony.  And  so,  Jonathan  White  accepted  the 
inevitable.  Calmly  he  awaited  the  coming  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

Outside  the  sun  was  shining.  At  intervals  a  gush  of  wind  would  pick  a 
leaf  off  a  tree,  and  carry  it  down  past  Jonathan's  window,  so  that  he  saw  the 
leaf  and  sensed  its  bright  coloring. 

Jonathan  listened  to  the  clamor  of  the  street  below.  A  little  girl  chanted 
a  meaningless  tune  to  the  turning  of  a  rope.  A  boy  cursed  in  harsh  tones,  and 
even  the  vulgarity  of  his  words  sounded  sweet  and  melodious  to  the  old  man. 

Professor  Reynolds  sat  beside  Jonathan's  bed.  He  was  a  short  man  with 
horn-rimmed  glasses,  and  he  wore  a  dull  gray  pin-stripe  suit. 

"You  are  a  great  man,  Jonathan,"  he  said.  "The  world  will  always  re- 
member you.  \our  contributions  to  literature  will  never  be  forgotten.  Cultured 
people  everywhere  will  pay  you  tribute  for  generations." 

Jonathan  heard  the  song  of  a  bird,  and  listened  to  the  wind  as  it  rustled 
among  the  trees.  He  looked  up,  through  the  window  and  at  the  sky,  tilting 
his  head  to  the  side  to  avoid  the  sun's  glare. 

"I  understand,"  continued  the  professor,  "that  you  were  quite  poor  as  a 
boy.  They  say  you  are  a  true  example  of  a  self  made  man.  It  must  be  a  won- 
derful feeling  to  know  that  you've  made  your  way  on  your  own.  Now  I've 
always  had  things  easy.  Perhaps  that's  why  you've  succeeded  where  I've  failed, 
why  you  are  a  renowned  man  of  letters,  while  I'm  a  mere  professor  of  English." 

Jonathan  did  not  answer.  The  expression  of  his  face  bespoke  great  torment. 
He  scowled  with  discomfort,  hating  the  man  who  sat  before  him,  hating  his 
thick  glasses,  his  gray  pin  stripe  suit,  and  longing  to  tell  him  so. 

The  professor  rambled  on.  He  discussed  the  books  Jonathan  had  written. 
"Jonathan,  you  have  a  marvelous  understanding  of  life.  I'll  always  remember 
how  you  captured  the  simple  motions  of  a  wind  blown  leaf  and  translated 
them  into  print.  Yours,  Jonathan,  is  true  literature,  splendid  literature,  litera- 
ture pregnant  with  art,  literature  that  will  claim  its  place  alongside  the  classics 
of  all  time." 

The  door  opened,  and  a  figure  clad  in  white  appeared. 

"I  am  sorry,  you'll  have  to  leave  now,"  interrupted  the  nurse. 

The  professor  pumped  Jonathan's  lifeless  hand  and  with  a  last  meaningful 
look  left  the  room. 
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The  hours  drafipicd  by  and  still  Jonathan  waited.  His  eyes  were  closed  as 
if  in  slumber,  but  his  senses  were  alert  to  the  sounds  around  him.  Voices  came 
to  iiim  from  the  hall. 

"I'll  try  to  jjet  away  as  soon  as  possible,  John,  but  you  know  how  it  is. 
The  old  man  may  need  me.  He  isn't  expected  to  last  very  lonj;,  thouph.  The 
Doc  said  that  tonight  would  be  his  last." 

Jonathan  recognized  the  voices  as  those  of  his  nurse  and  the  young  intf-rn 
to  whom  she  was  engaged.  "What  a  pity,"  he  thought,  "that  I  didn't  die  earlier, 
so  that  the  young  woman  could  keep  her  rendezvous  with  her  lover." 

It  was  past  midnight.  The  nurse  had  dropped  in  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
along.  The  silence  of  the  room  frightened  her,  and  from  want  of  something 
better  to  say  she  passed  some  remark  about  his  being  a  great  author. 

Jonathan  glanced  up  for  a  moment.  "Tell  me,"  he  said,  his  voice  eager 
with  anticipation,  "Have  you  ever  read  any  of  my  books?"  The  nurse  flushed 
a  deep  red.    "No,"  she  said,  "but  then  I've  hear  so  much  about  you  and  ..." 

It  was  now  almost  morning.  Jonathan  felt  a  strange  exhilaration,  as  though 
his  ennervated  cells  had  suddenly  found  new  life.  He  understood  that  this 
was  but  a  momentary  respite  before  death.  He  had  mentioned  this  respite  many 
times  in  his  books.  Suddenly,  his  eyes  widened  as  if  in  understanding.  The  pat- 
tern of  his  life  stood  lucid  before  his  eyes.  His  lips  moved  as  he  saw  a  vision 
of  a  professor  before  him.  The  professor  was  eulogizing  him. 

"You  are  a  man  who   has  risen  above  common-placeness." 

Jonathan  fumed.  Anger,  deep  and  strongly  felt  possessed  his  features. 

"I  have  done  nothing,"  he  cried.  "My  life  has  been  in  vain.  Look  down 
on  to  the  street  and  to  the  children  at  play.  Listen  to  their  peals  of  laughter. 
Their's  alone  is  a  true  life. 

"Have  you  ever  laughed,  professor?  I  mean  really  laughed,  without  affec- . 
tation,  so  that  you  felt  it  in  your  heart  and  heard  it  as  more  than   a   hollow 
ringing  in  your  ears. 

"If  I  have  indeed  risen  above  triviality  as  you  say,  then  1  no  longer  belong. 
Once  when  I  was  young  and  commonplace  I  roamed  the  gutter  and  I  was 
content,  for  I  belonged.  Now,  I'm  an  outsider,  looking  in.  I've  become  great 
and  in  doing  so  have  lost  contact. 

Look  at  yourself,  professor.  It's  spring,  you  should  be  wearing  tweeds 
instead  of  your  dismal  gray. 

"In  spring  a  young  man's  fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of  love.  Tell  me,  have 
you  ever  been  in  love,  professor?  \^  e  are  two  futile  bachelors.  If  we  have  lived, 
we  have  lived  vicariously.  Vi  e  know  nothing  of  life  as  it  exists  beyond  our 
limited  confines." 

Jonathan's  lips  stopped  their  motion,  a  tear  trickled  across  his  cheek  and 
down  on  to  the  pillow.  He  heard  peals  of  laughter  and  he  heard  young  voices 
at  play.  His  eyes  closed. 
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Se^im^  a^  Steei 


By  Simon  Hellerstein 


Massive  structures  stand 

Steel  structures  —  built  by  fools. 

Equal  sized  —  row  on  row. 

Like  scbool  children  —  stand  on  line 

Move  not  —  remain  erect 

Save  frequent  shiver. 

Giant  caterpillar  —  bears  cruel  creators 

Thunderincrly  approaching  — 

Rivets  clutching. 

Remaining  bold. 

Amazing  beings  —  living  beams 

Slaves 

To  a  puny  master 

To  a  fool  supreme  — 

Man. 

Clever  beams  —  work  in  imison 

Subdued  in  spirit  —  complain  never 

Never  budge  — 

Lift  not  hand  'gainst  fellow  beam. 

Code  heeded  —  own  peace  maintained 

Vile  Master  —  bids  farewell  to  beam 

Clay  master  destroys  —  is  destroyed 

Down  beams! 

Melt  clay! 

Clay  melts  — 

Beam  slays. 

Tranquil  beams  —  uphold  strains 

Cheerful  beams  —  convey  the  dolts 

Well  done  —  to  be  commended 

Train  above  —  master  passes 

In  train,  through  time  — 

To   doom. 

Adieu  — 

Wicked  master  goes 

Just  reward  —  to  greedy  swine 

Beam  die?  —  Should?  —  Why? 

Bad  go  — 

Good  —  no. 

Beam  melts  —  lives  as  gas 

"Toujours  Vie"  —  never  die 

Man  die  —  Shouldn't?  —  \^'hy? 

Bad  yes  —  Good  no 

Beams  stay  —  men  decay. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 


SIEGEL-ANSEL 


BAG  &  BURLAP  COMPANY,  Inc. 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

THE    TIDES   HOTEL 

Superlative  Kosher  Cuisine 

On  the  Ocean  at   12th  and  13th  Streets 
MIAMI  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

Samuel  M.  Grundwerg     ;:     Morris  Newmark 
Ownership-Management 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


FRIENDS  OF  PHILLIP  GARY  ABEND 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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ME.  am(d  MMS.  MYEM  NATHAN  STADIEM 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 

MM,  and  MMS.  HAMMY  YOFFEE 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

MM.  and  MMS.  DAVID  MILLEM 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

MM.  and  MMS.  HYMAN  MISHKIN 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

' 


ME.  and  MES.  HEEMAN  DOEFMAN 

BROOKLINE,  MASS. 

PACIFIC  BAG  &  BUELAP  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


.  MAX  SCHEEIBEE 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


PETAH  TIQVA,  ISRAEL 

THE  COLLEGE  LUNCHEONETTE 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

PACKAMD    FOMDHAM 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

WEITZNEM  BEOS.  &  PAPPEM 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

BEMNAED    MENSCH 

BRONX,  N.  Y. 

ME.  and  MES.  HAEMY  ANTELMAN 
and  SONS  MAMVIN  and  LEONAMD 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

M.     ANDELMAN 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

MOTHMAN  FUE  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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WELL    WISHERS 


MR.  &  MRS.  DAVID  GOODMAN 

Chicago,  Illinois 
MR.  &  MRS.  LOU  GOODMAN 

Chicago,  Illinois 
MR.  JACK  SCHWARTZ 

Chicago,  Illinois 
SAMUEL  OSTERNECK 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

MR.  &  MRS.  L  RACHMAN 

New   York,   New   York 

MR.  DAVID  GOLDMAN  &  BROTHER 

Philadelphia,    Pennsylvania 

THE  FELDMANS 

Baltimore,   Maryland 
PROGRESS  BURLAP  BAG  CORP. 

Bronx,   New   York 
MR.  &  MRS.  NATHAN  TEPLICK 

Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania 
HOROWITZ  BROS.  &  MARGARETEN 

Long  Island  City,   New  York 

F.  FINKELSTEIN  &  SONS,  Inc. 

Hartlord,    Connecticut 

MR.  &  MRS.  L.  BRODSKY 

South   River,   New   Jersey 

MR.  &  MRS.  SAMUEL  GREENFIELD 

South   River,   New   Jersey 

MR.  MAX  LONDON 

Omaha,    Nebraska 

UNITED  OMAHA  CONGREGATIONS 
SISTERHOOD 

Omaha,   Nebraska 
CONGREGATION  B'NAI  ISRAEL 

Omaha,    Nebraska 

BETH  HAMEDROSH  HAGODOL 

Omaha,    Nebraska 

RABBI  ISRAEL  SCHARFMAN 

Los   Angeles,   Caliiornia 

MR.  &  MRS.  ISAAC  FOX  &  FAMILY 

Chattanooga,    Tennessee 

MR.  &  MRS.  ABE  SUGARMAN 

Chattanooga,    Tennessee 

MR.  &  MRS.  P.  J.  MEISEL 

Phoenix,    Arizona 

MR.  &  MRS.  SHACHTER 

Phoenix,    Arizona 

MR.  &  MRS.  M.  FEINSTEIN 

Washington,    D,    C. 

METAL  MOLDINGS,  Inc. 

Sprinotield   Gardens,   New   York 
HERMAN  EICHEN 

South   River,   New   Jersey 

HALLEN  FAMILY 

New  York,   New   York 


Baltimore  Mizrachi 
Women's  League  of  Yeshiva  U. 
Agudas  Achim  Ladies  Auxiliary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Gudis 
Bliden's  Kosher  Market 
Buckman's 

Shaarai  Zion  Congregation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frankel  and  Shulamith 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Greenetz  and  Greenetz 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Nadler 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Leonard  Antelman 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Howard  and  Bertram  Ellis 

Camden,  N.  J. 
Glassman  and  Neustadter  Furs 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  Mayerhoff  and  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stern's  Cafeteria 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Yeshiva  U.  Women's  Organization 
Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Max  J.  Etra 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Atwater  Fuel  Corporation 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Malks  Gift  Shop 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Schneiderman's  Barber  Shop 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Ladies  Aux.  Chai  Odom 

Dorchester,  Mass. 

Dr.  Leo  Kagle 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fred  Frankel  and  Sons 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer 

Bronx,  N.  Y 

Weitzner  Bros,  and  Papper 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Applebaum  and  Elias 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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WELL    WISHERS 


CHARLES  SIEGEL 

BERK'S  RESTAURANT 

STEINBERG'S  DAIRY  RESTAURANT 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FRANK  SCHNEIDER 

MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  LEVY 

MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  FASS 

MR.  LUNDY 

J.  ROBBINS 

MR.  AND  MRS.  R.  GROSSMAN 

MR.  &  MRS.  'WILLIAM  GREENBERG 

QUALITY  SHOES 

MR.  AND  MRS.  CARL  S'WARTZ 

NATHAN'S  MEN'S  WEAR 

MR.  AND  MRS.  HERMAN  KATZ 

AND  FAMILY 
KIGNER  BROTHERS 
ADOLPH  DIAMOND  AND  SONS 
SISTERHOOD  OF  THE  MOSHOLU 

JEWISH  CENTER 
ABRAHAM  ZIMMER 
MRS.  ANNIE  NISSENFELD 
MR.  AND  MRS.  WILLIAM  KATZ 

AND  FAMILY 
SOKOLOW  AND  COMPANY 
J.  FISHMAN 
A.  KATZ 
DR.  FIDLER 

MRS.  SARAH  HILTZIK  AND  FAMILY 
CHARLES  BRANDES 
DR.  OSWALD  S.  LOWSLEY 
STERNBERG'S  BAKERY 
LOUIS  G.  GITLIN 
HARRIS  MILLER  FURS 
IRVING  BUNIM 
W.  T.  GRANT  CO. 
WILLIAM  GREENBERG 
LIEBERMAN'S 
ECKSTEIN  AND  SONS 
DAVID  STERN 

YOUNG  ISRAEL  OF  FLATBUSH 
JOSEPH  A.  HERSH 
NATHAN  AND  ELLA  BERNSTEIN 
FRANK'S  MARKET 
SAM  AND  MOLLY  BERNSTEIN 
STANLEY'S  INC. 


STERN  AND  WOLF 

WILKINS  PHARMACY 

HERMAN  NEEDLE 

ONEG  SHABOS  CLUB  MISHKAN 

ISRAEL 
ANDREW  APICELLA 
DYCKMAN  FLORIST 
BEN-ZVI's,  JAFFE'S,  AND 

HELLERSTEIN'S 
HY-GRADE  SPORTSWEAR  CO.,  INC. 
LAUREL  CLEANERS 
BOULEVARD  DELICATESSEN 
S.  FISHER 
H.  HAUSSMAN 
M.  STEIN 
KOVER  HOSIERY 
LESTER  UDELL 
MR.  D.  BLACK 
GARY  DRUGS 

D.  MILLER  DAIRY  RESTAURANT 
J.  HARTMAN 

PECK'S  TYPEWRITER  EXCHANGE 
HEIGHTS  MEN'S  SHOP 
ARCADE  STATIONERY 
A.  SHALLER 
SALWEN  AND  KELLER 
ROTH  AND  DIAMOND  HARDWARE 
I.  SACKS 

HABER'S  TAILOR  AND  CLEANER 
PERRY  BROTHERS 
BENJAMIN  THAL 
BERENT  AND  SMITH 
FORT  GEORGE  JEWELERS 
HARRY  TUCK 
A.  FOLADARE 
I.  FRIEDLANDER 
I.  KAMINSKY 
MR.  AND  MRS.  BOB  BLUM 
WALDMAN  AND  WAGSHUL 
EMIL  FRIED 
I.  SWUDLOW 
JACK  OSTROW 
MR.  AND  MRS.  A.  EISIG 
L.  FAULKNER 
J.  CHIMERIN 
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